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THE 


Mapes Complete Manures 


Permanence and Certainty Combined in the Complete Mapes Manures 


[From The Rural New-Yorker, March 17, 1900.1 

Twenty Years After.—There are still some farmers who undertake to argue that fertilizers are not lasting in their effects. 
All such farmers should read Twenty Years After, a pamphlet just issued by the Mapes Fertilizer Company, 143 Liberty street, 
New York city. This pamphlet tells the story of a farm in Connecticut on which fertiiizers have been exclusively used for 20 
years. While practically all other farm methods have been changed on this farm, “twenty years after’ finds the farmer still 
using the same fertilizer in the same way. A piece of land as poor “‘as ever lay outdoors” was brought back to usefulness and 
profit, by the use of the MAPES HIGH-GRADE MANURES. Itis a true story, we will vouch for that, and one that will put 
new heart into every fertilizer farmer. One would suppose that a 20-year test is long enough to establish the value of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, and here we have the test. The pamphlet also shows why these high-grade manures give results which could 
not be obtained with super-phosphates or cheap mixtures. 


“TWENTY YEARS AFTER” 
[From The American Agriculturist, Feb. 24, 1900.] 

Twenty Years After is the title of a pamphlet which gives the experience of Newton Osborn, a prominent Connecticut 
farmer, in converting worthless land into a source of profit for the past 20 years by the use of fertilizers alone. The fact that Mr. 
Osborn still employs the same methods now as 20 years ago shows that he started right and is keeping right. As he has used 
the Mapes manures exclusively, the pamphlet is a wonderful showing for the permanence of these fertilizers, their combined sol- 
ubility and power to build up the land. It is evident from this and many other experiences that there are but few lands that 
cannot be made to pay in the hands of good farmers by using the right methods of culture and fertilizers. This statement is 
borne out by other experiences cited in the work referred to. 


FARIS CONSTANTLY GROW STRONGER, EXPERIENCE WITH MAPES FANURES OVER 30 YEARS 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes: 

The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use of MAPES MANURES large yieldsiof the highest quality are 
obtained, while the farms are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical results from the use of these fertilizers have been 
substantial profit, even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, extending through a 
period of over 30 years, has always shown the Mapes fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck farm and in the gar- 
den, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow. 


rlY FARM IS GETTING RICHER EVERY YEAR 


Wilmer Atkinson, Editor and Proprietor of the Farm Journal, reports on the MAPES MANURES: I do not use stable ma- 
rure, and my farm is getting richer every year. We have found the MAPES MANURES equally good for grass, potatoes, corn 


and orchard trees. 
FARMS STEADILY IMPROVED AND CROPS DOUBLED 
‘ [From The New England Homestead.] 

The actual statements from those who have used these high-grade manures demonstrate the truth of the great claim made 
for the MAPES MANURES, viz.: that by their continued use, in some cases for 10, 12 and 15 years, farmers, truck growers and 
fruit growers report their lands as having steadily improved in condition, and their crops as double those formerly grown, while 
the quality of the crops has greatly improved, and their profits largely increased. 


Mapes Spring Top-Dressing 


FOR GRASS, LAWNS, ETC. 


For TOP-DRESSING in spring, all kinds of grass lands, Pastures, Mowing lands, Golf Links, Lawns, etc. Use two to three 
bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. On poor land use three bags per acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc., apparently worn out, 
have been brought up into good condition by a single application. Quality of grasses greatly improved. 


Restoré Your Meadows and Grass Lands by Simply Top-Dressing 


It is lasting in effects equally with the best stable manure, but at the same time it is quicker and more effective on the crop. 
Its introduction some years since marked a new era FOR RESTORING GRASS LANDS WITHOUT PLOWING. 

This manure corresponds closely in composition with the best stable manure, anc is from 25 to 30-fold more concentrated 
in soluble and available plant food. Contains no weed seed, no disagreeable odor, requires no skill in its use—simply scatter- 
ing evenly over the surface and working in when practicable. On lawns, grass lands and around fruit and other trees it can be 
left exposed, the rains will wash it in and no loss of strength will occur through exposure to sun, air, ete. 

It is EXACTLY ADAPTED also to the wants of the owner of a small plot for fertilizing lawns, vegetable gardens, fruit and 
ornamental trees, hedges, etc. On vegetable gardens use at the rate of five bags and upward per acre. 


The Mapes Potato Manure 


Dr. Collier, Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, on the Large Yields of Potatoes Grown Only 
With the Mapes Manure at Rural Farm. ‘Who can doubt,” says Dr. Collier, who was one of the judges in the R. N.-Y. Potato 
Contest, ‘‘that the great yield of Potatoes secvred at the rate of 645 bushels to the acre of one variety, and 1076 bushels of another 
variety, under the conditions of soil and climate obtaining in the locality where the trial was made, was due wholly to the fer- 
tilizers applied and the method of cultivation employed?’ . 


NOT A SUPERPHOSPHATE WANTED. : 

BE. S. Carman, of The Rural New-Yorker, in commenting upon the large yield of Potatoes obtained by him at the Rural 

Farm, and his Trench method and the Mapes Potato Manure, concludes: “But we don’t want a ‘phosphate’ or ‘superphosphate’ 
or an Ammoniated Superphosphate, or a ‘Swiftsure,’ or anything of the kind. We want a high-grade Potato manure.” 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 143 Liberty St., New York 


The highest prices obtained for tobacco crops in Massachusetts and Connecticut reported in the press the past year, 1900, 
grown with the MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. Descriptive pamphlets, prices, etc., sent on application. Also new Florida pam- 
phiet on Orange growing, care of groves, etc. Permanent results from the Mapes Manures continued use for 20 years and over. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Soja Beans for Silage. 


FRANK SIMPSON, ELK CO, ‘PA, 

OJA beans mixed with corn in the 
silo make a splendid quality of 
silage. I planted two acres of 
them in drills 24 in apart and cul- 
tivated them the same as I did my 
corn. When the corn was ready 

for the silo the beans were forming in the 
pod, possibly one-half grown. They stood 
on the ground about eight, possibly 10 tons 
to the acre. I then cut them with a mower 
and hauled them directly to the silo, just as 
I did my corn. The man at the cutter fed 
two bundles of corn and one big armful of 
soja beans alternately to the ensilage cut- 
ter. The silage came out of the silo in six 
weeks in splendid shape and made most 
excellent feed. 

Two weeks after the cows had gone into 
winter quarters, I set apart six cows for a 
test. These cows were in the same physi- 
eal condition, had been: milking about two 
months, and were cared for precisely alike. 
The last week they 
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lieve is the cheapest plant raised for that 
purpose, I thought you could use this pic- 
ture for the benefit of your many readers. 
J find eight’ to 10 tons of the root a good 
yield per acre. Two tons cassava is about 
equal to one ton of corn for feeding pur- 
poses. It is fed to chickens, hegs, cattle, 
horses and mules, and is very good for man 
when properly prepared. One great ad- 
vantage in growing cassava is the fact 
that it does best on light, sandy soil and 
stands the drouth. The longest root in the 
picture is 6% ft long. 


Growing Lettuce Under Glass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





A. L. LATHAM, 





There are two ways by which lettuce 
may be raised under glass during the entire 
winter seasop. In hothouses built for the 
purpose and fitted with heating apparatus, 
either hot water or steam, and in hotbeds 
where the artificial heat is obtained by the 
use of fresh, strawy horse manure. The 





were fed on the com 
and bean silage they 
gave me 882 lbs of 
milk. The first week 
they were fed the 
full corn silage they 
gave 756 lbs, and the 
second week they 
gave 819 lbs. From 
this result I was 
able to make two de- 
ductions; one that 
the cows had noticed 
a radical difference 
in the quality of the 
silage, as witnessed 
by the great falling 
off in production the 
first week of the 
change, the second 
that the loss was not 
all a permanent one. 

My grain ration at 
the time was 8 lbs of 
a mixture at 1%c per 
Ib, and consisted of 
300 Ibs corn meal, 600 
lbs ground oats, 200 
lbs oil meal and 900 
lbs wheat bran. I be- 
gan to increase the 
feed until at the end 
of 10 days the cows 
were getting 10 lbs 
grain and an increase of 5 lbs roughage. 
Testing them again for one week, I got 861 
Ibs of milk, but two of the six cows went 
cff their feed. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood to mean that I might not. have 
ronde these cows give me 882 lbs of milk on 
full corn silage, with all the grain they 
could use from the start, but I do say I 
could not get 882 lbs of milk as cheaply when 
I fed full corn silage as when I fed corn 
and bean silage. 

ee? 


Cassava a Valuable Southern Plant. 


G. A. DANLEY, WASHINGTON CO, FLA. 





In American Agriculturist Nov 24, ’00, you 
rezresented a cassava starch factory, with 
growing cassava plants in the foreground. 
To my notion it gives a poor idea of the 
plant, and for that reason I send you a view 
of a small field raised by me, which illus- 
trates both the growing plant as well as 
the roots, the best I have ever seen. 

‘As cassava is coming to the front in the 
south, both for feed ‘and starch; and I be- 
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was left in the house after removing about 


6 in of the top of last year’s soil, well- 
rotted horse manure taken from the bottom 
of a hotbed that had been used the previous 
spring as heat and allowed to remain un- 
disturbed during the summer, with about 
an equal quantity of very rich leaf mold. 
The manure and leaf mold make up for the 
6 in of soil taken from the house. This leaf 
mold was obtained in the summer from an 
intervale where it had the wash from the 
forests around it. It was secured in a dry 
time, as a great portion of the year it was 
covered with water. The deposit was about 
the depth of a shovel blade and was com- 
posed of leaves, dead limbs, etc, so finely 
rotted that it could be sifted when dry 
enough. 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

I used about equal quantities of this and 
the rotted manure, great care being taken 
to make the manure fine. Having filled 
into the house and evenly distributed this 
mixture, I next had it spaded or forked 
over, going deep enough to bring up a por- 
tion of the loam. This 
operation was re- 
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FIELD OF CASSAVA, BARED ROOTS IN FOREGROUND 





construction of both hothouses and hotbeds 
has been described so many times in the 
columns of this paper that I will not go 
into details. 

The houses which I use are built east 
and west, with the south rafter a little 
more than twice as long as the north one. 
The heating apparatus is hot water, which 
I think is preferable for small growers, as 
the attention necessary to keep it at the 
required temperature is much less than 
where steam heat is used. There are no 
ironclad rules to go by in growing lettuce 
under glass. A fair amount of judgment, 
a taste for the business, with experience, 
are the principal elements required. There 
are so many conditions that are different 
in different localities that one cannot con- 
fine himself to a set of rules. 

The first requisite in the growing of this 
crop is the same as in the growing of all 
vegetable crops, either under glass or out 
of doors—the soil. Too much care cannot 
be taken in this first step. The soil I am 
using this winter is a mixture of loam that 


peated and during 
the second spading 
great care was exer- 
cised to rake off the 
surface of the bed to 
remove every lump, 
stone or stick that 
could be caught by 
an ordinary garden 
rake. The ground 
thus prepared was 
covered over with a 
good application of 
commercia) fertilizer 
and was then ready 
for the marking. Af- 
ter marking one way 
the bed is marked at 
right angles in the 
opposite direction, 
the intersection of 
the marks being the 
place to set the 
plants. This makes 
each plant 10in apart 
both ways. The house 
thus prepared is 
ready for the plants. 
I prefer to set plants 
about 3 in in diame- 
ter. 

The plants may be 
set with a small 
trowel or pointed stick that will open the 
ground enough to allow the roots of the 
plant to go the proper depth, or by the fin- 
gers simply pressing the roots into the soft 
earth where they are to remain. It is im- 
portant the soil in the house be just wet 
enough and not too wet when the plants 
are set. Sprinkle after setting, especially 
if the sun is shining. The frequency of the 
watering and the quantity to use depend up- 
on the weather, the kind of soil, etc. 

Heat and ventilation are something no 
one can make a rule for and follow. It 
all depends upon the weather and judgment 
and experience only will tell one how to 
regulate these. Care should be taken to 
keep a house at a nearly uniform tempera- 
ture, not allowing it to change suddenly or 
frequently during the 24 hours. I find a 
temperature of from 60 to 80 deg during 
the day is not far out of the way, and dur- 
ing the night a lower temperature, say 40 
to 50 deg, is better. It is more disastrous 
to a crop of lettuce to allow the tempera- 
ture to run up than down during the night 
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if the practice is continued. During the day 
great losses sometimes befall the gardener 
if he allows the temperature to get high 
enough to burn his crop, 

Aside from the . watering, heating and 
ventilating, some attention should be paid 
to keep the plants growing. The quicker 
they grow the tenderer and nicer is the let- 
tuce. There are the insect pests, too, that re- 
quire the attention of the grower of lettuce 
under glass. The worst of these is a little 
green fly or louse as it is called, 
The best remedy I know of is to- 
bacco dust. Some use stems, soak- 
ing in water long enough before using to 
prevent them burning too freely. Place 
them on coals in a fumigator made for the 
purpose or they may be used in pails or 
pans of coals, placed in different parts of 
the house. In using this great care must 
be taken not to smoke too long, as it will 
injure the growth of the _ crop. I 
prefer the dust and have found a light 
sprinkling of it over the entire surface of 
the beds and plants a sure remedy. I think 
it better to do this on a cloudy day or just 
at night, as is also best in smoking the 
house. By using plants of a good size 
at setting and good soil to setin, prop- 
er heating and ventilating, judicious use 
of water and care taken not to let the 
ground become hard or baked around the 
roots of the plants, one should get good, 
marketable lettuce in six weeks from set- 
ting the plants. 


Handy Long-handled Dibber. 


E. L, TEWKSBURY, ROANE CO, TENN, 
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The cut represents a back and labor-sav- 
ing dibber. It makes the hole for the plant 
and spaces at the same time. Distance of 
plants can be regulated by changing little 
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G omplere. 


A USEFUL DIBBER, 


peg in holes in spacer. Depth of hole can 
be regulated by pin through the block and 
handle. By giving operator a start he can 
keep ahead of four setters. The block a is 
8 in square and 1 in thick, with hole in cen- 
ter to suit handle c. A small pin in the 
side of block regulates the depth of holes 
by adjusting it in the holes in ce. The 
length of spacer block b and the number 
of holes for marking peg d should be made 
to suit conditions. The complete outfit is 
shown in the drawing. 


A Profitable Garden. 








Gardening in the middle south gives 
many delights and advantages not known 
to northern people. The long season 
makes it possible to grow many kinds 
of vegetables and flowers which cannot 
be raised to perfection in the northern 
part of the U S and Canada. The possibili- 
ties of getting two and even three crops 
off the same piece of ground are also 


greater. The garden plot of Alfred P. 
Edge of Darlington, Md, who won the sec- 
ond special prize of $50 offered by S. L. Al- 
len & Co of Phila, Pa, in the American 
Agriculturist garden contest last year for 
the most profitable results where Planet Jr 
tools were used for cultivating, was 178 ft 
long by 89 ft wide and contained a trifle 
over one-third of an acre. 

It was strictly a farmer’s garden and 
only such vegetables were raised as were 
wanted on the table, the surplus being 
sold. The ground had been used as @ 
garden for 30 years, largely because it was 
so handy to the house where one could run 
out the garden cultivator or use a hoe for 
a few minutes, while waiting for meals, 
or at odd spells nights and mornings. This 
made the work much easier and Kept the 


garden cultivated in the best possible 
shape. 

BOTH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
were grown, as there were three plums, 


two quinces, 32 currants, four gooseberries, 
42 grapes, two rows of raspberries and 
three of strawberries, besides asparagus, 
rhubarb and sage. Egg plants and celery 
were the principal crops grown for a sur- 
plus. The other vegetables grown were 
cabbage, cauliflower, corn, cucumbers, 
beans, peas, radish, lettuce, okra, turnips, 
tomatoes, peppers, onions and spinach. 
Four small movable hotbeds were used in 
which to stand the plants early and to 
grow some radishes and lettuce. These 
were made up by placing a box on top of 
a pile of prepared manure, banking with 
earth and putting on the sash. The lima 
beans were started on sods in the hotbed 
and a good stand obtained in this way. 

Irrigation was practiced, some old pipe 
being laid from the windmill and pump, 
which were located near the house. The 
water was used as needed. It was only 
necessary to start the windmill and open 
some of the branches in the main pipe and 
the water would run as long as needed. 
The water was used very freely on the cel- 
ery and on all young plants as they were 
transplanted. It was found that tomatoes 
grew too much vine if they were irrigated 
freely, and did not bear abundantly. 

A judicious system of rotation was fol- 
lowed, much of the ground producing two 
crops. Early potatoes. and peas were fol- 
lowed by late sweet corn, while cabbage 
was set on the ground occupied by early 
corn, and turnips were sown over a large 
part of the garden. Lettuce was raised 
between the hills of potatoes. Fall spin- 
ach was sown after beans, and whenever 
any crop was taken off something else 
was planted or set. 

BIG CELERY CROP. 

Celery was grown by the new 
method, being set 3 in apart in 
rows 6 in from each other. In this way 
2220 roots, which were worth $96, were 
harvested from a bed 6%x54 ft in size. The 
ground was heavily fertilized and irrigat- 
ed frequently. The total returns from this 
garden were $271.39, of which 100.86 worth 
were sold. The outlay to produce this was 
45.16, divided as follows: Labor 29.38, ma- 
nure 4, seed 3.90, use of tools 1.88 and rent 
of ground 6. 





The White Grub, the larva of the June 
tug, cannot be cheaply destroyed. The 
best preventive from injury to strawberry 
plants is to plant the land one or two years 
with some other crop before setting the 
plants. The eggs of this insect are only 
laid where the young will find an abun- 
darce of grass or other fine roots to feed on, 
never in old cultivated land.—[{Prof Ss. T. 
Maynard, Massachusetts. 





Starting Seeds in House—Seeds started 
early in the house require very careful 
treatment to do well. To get. strong, 
thrifty plants, the seed boxes should be 
about 6 in high. Fill with soil from under 
the sod, mixed with a little sand. Press 
the soil down to retain the moisture. Sow 
the seed over the top, not very thick, or the 
plants will be spindling. Cover seeds light 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


with fine soil and water slightly every day. 
On warm days, open the window a little to 
let the plants have air. A room having 
plants should be ventilated daily. If kept 
too warm or very wet, they will grow 
spindling. When the seedlings are about 
1 in high, sprinkle over the soil a slight 
covering of fertilizer and work it in. When 
the weather is warm, put the seed boxes 
out of doors in the middle of the day.—[A, 
T. B., Connecticut. 





The Peanut differs so much in appear- 
ance from the bean and pea, and is put to 
such different use that it is seldom thought 
of as a legume. A study of the growing 





THE PEANUT PLANT. 


plant immediately shows the resemblance, 
It is a straggling, more or less trailing an- 
nual, with leaves characteristic of the le- 
gumes, and the butterfly-shaped blossoms, 
whose ovaries develop into a seed pod. As 
the flower withers the stock or spike of 
the ovary rapidly lengthens and pushes into 


the ground, so that the pod is matured 
beneath the surface. Peanuts are wide- 
ly grown throughout our southern 


states and are used extensively in that sec<« 
tion as a food for hogs. The illustration, 
here reproduced from a bulletin of the US 
dept of agri, shows the different parts of 
this plant. 





Early Salad Plants—When you are get~ 
ting early Onion sets, don’t forget 1 or 2 qts 
of rare-ripes and stick first. Put the 
early onions in rows and cultivate with 
the rest of your garden. The rare-ripes and 
possibly some of the onions will be out of 
the way in time for setting celery, and as 
the onions need plenty of fertilizer it will 
be all the better for the celery. If you 
have another place for celery, a little let- 
tuce and endive or chicory seed will give 
excellent late salads. You will need to be 
to some little trouble, however, to get good 
endive, as it needs to be tied up when it 
is as large as a nice spreading dandelion, 
for blanching, and you can blanch but lit 
tle at a time in warm, moist weather, as 
the tender leaves will rot.—[R. S. Hinman, 
Fairfield Co, Ct. 





Advises Close Setting—About 20 years 
ago I set 609 apple trees on my farm in 
Winona Co, and did not lose 10 per cent, 
and they were large trees, six years old. 
I plowed deep dead furrows 24ft apart, in 
which I set the trees, the rows running 
north and south. I set the trees 8 ft apart 
in the rows, and cultivated the field by, 
planting potatoes and beans until the trees 
goct well to bearing, then seeded down to 
clover and timothy, and used it as a pas~< 
ture for pigs, thus benefiting both the trees 
and the pigs. This plan of planting for the 
rorthwest I think preferable, as the trees 
being close protect each other from sun 
and wind.—[W. C. Kneeland, Steele Co, 
Minn. 





The Turnip RootedCelery needs no earth- 
ing up. It may be planted in rows 1 ft 
apart. The roots are used for soups and 
stews or may be boiled. 








Beginners in Beekeeping. 


FANNIE M. WOOD, INDIANA, 





If you have the ordinary black bees and 
wish to improve them, get an Italian queen 
early in the season. Italians show greater 
activity in gathering honey and defend 
thei: hives better than the common black 
bees. They are more agreeable to work 
with, but the black bees stand severe win- 
ters better. Bees resent quick movements 
in persons and do not like nervous peo- 
rle. If one should accidentally sting you, 
rub off the bee and sting together and do 
not give the poison time to enter the flesh. 
Smoke out the scent of the sting, and they 
will not notice it. Kerosene oil will quick- 
ly relieve a sting, and will also prevent 
swelling. 

The smoker should be placed on_ the 
windward side of the hive to allow the 
smoke to pass over the hive and in the di- 
rection of the operator. The frames should 
be pried loose gently and carefully, lifted 
out and returned without killing a bee if 
it can be helped. The odor of the poison 
from the crushed bees causes the others 
to be ill-natured. Experience will teach the 
operator when and how much smoke the 
bees need to prevent a rebellion. It is bet- 
ter to forestall than to have to settle an 
cutbreak after it is well started. 

The frame hives with metal rabbets- and 
perfectly straight combs make manipula- 
tion easier, safer and more quickly done. 
The best time to handle hives is when the 
workers are busy in the fields. Spring is 
the most favorable season for the begin- 
ner to get a few stands of bees—one stand 
will do to learn with. Do not buy the com- 
mon bees in box hives. The pure Italian 
bees in substantial, accurately made frame 
hives in first-class condition will cost more 
in the beginning, but will be more Satis- 
factory and profitable. 


LE 


Keeping Pans Free of Sugar Sand. 


A. R. PHILLIPS, OHIO. 





A year ago I took a quantity of sugar 
sand obtained from some syrup settlings and 
carefully washed it several times in order 
to remove all trace of syrup, or other sub- 
stance that would wash out, and then thor- 
oughly dried it out in the oven. I sub- 
mitted it to a chemist, who analyzed it, 
and said the substance was malate of lime. 

Now a malate of anything means a com- 
pound of malic acid, the acid so common 
in apples, with a base, usually some min- 
eral substance. In this case it was_ the 
lime that was taken up in solution in the 
sap, and the subsequent heat to which it 
was subjected in the process of boiling 
brought. about the union of these two ele- 


ments, and their partial precipitation on 
the bottoms of the boiling pans. It is sim- 
ply a chemical salt. When _ thoroughly 


purified it is a light, ashen-gray, lumpy 
substance, very friable and nearly odorless 
and tasteless. It is not silica, sand, or 
niter, but it proves to be a very trouble- 
some substance in many sugar camps. 

In my camp there is very little precipi- 
tation on the pans, and hence it nearly all 
passes off in the syrup where it is easily 
settled out. That is a very simple and 
easy way of getting rid of it, however. In 
some large camps where two or more 
arches are side by side, with a circulation 
of boiling sap flowing from the pans of one 
arch to those of another, there is apt to be 
a very troublesome preoipitation of this 
substance, forming an annoying crust on 
the bottom of the pans. Various methods 
are tried to get rid of it. 

One sugar maker near here told me 
it often encrusts on the bottom of 
his syruping-off pan to such an extent 
that.it burns on and scorches his syrup, 
and that he sometimes has to remove the 
pan as’often as twice a day to clean it 
off. At such a time whatever is done 
must of necessity be done in a hurry, and 
-he proceeds to scrape and dig it off with 
putty knife, hoe, or chisel, and at times 





MAPLE AND HONEY SWEETS 


has used his jack-plane with good effect. 
Other farmers sometimes take time  be- 
tween runs and boil the encrusted mass off 
their iron pans by using ashes and water, 
thus making a strong lye. This is a very 
practicable and cheap way of removing 
the offending stuff, but one would want to 
use a good deal of caution and care if they 
tried this process on a tin evaporating pan. 
A strong lye will soon spoil tin. 

Still another method, and one that gives 
perhaps the most satisfactory results of all, 
is to use muriatic acid. Get enough acid 
to pour on and float over the bottom of 
the pan, and then use scrapers to aid the 
acid to penetrate the crusty deposit. This 
will cut it all off in a short time, when the 
acid can be poured over into the next pan 
and the operation repeated. The pans 
should be immediately and thoroughly 
cleansed after removing the acid. The raw 
acid is recommended and there is no need 
to dilute it, but one needs to use some cau- 
tion in handling it. A little splash on the 
hand will cause no injury unless it gets into 
a sore or underneath the finger -nails. 





Best Location for Bees. 


E. WHITCOMB, 





Most every one has his or her favorite 
location for the apiary. Some choose the 
most shaded point possible. After experi- 
menting for several years we have deter- 
mined that, in our locality at least, the 
most exposed place possible is prolific of 
the best results. In the country between 
the Mo river and the mountains the nights 
are usually cool, and we find that the mer- 
cury falls two or three degrees lower in 
the shade than on the open ground, that 
it requires a much longer time to warm up 
the hives in the shade in the morning than 
those not shaded and, besides this, the sun 
comes out so warm in the morning that 
often before the colonies in the shade are 
warmed up the sun has evaporated a great 
portion of the nectar. It is with the bee 
as with the farm hand; the fellow who gets 
out early in the morninig is the one who 
usually accomplishes the greatest day’s 
work. 

In experimenting with this matter of lo- 
cation we find that the colony located near- 
est the shade gather the least stores, while 
those located on the most exposed ground 
gather most. One case in particular was 
a colony shaded by a small plum tree. As 
the tree grew the colony produced less 
stores, until it barely gathered sufficient 
to winter itself. We moved this colony out 
into the sunlight and it went back to its 
old record in honey-making. 

We set our hives facing the east, that 
the sun may shine on the entrance as soon 
as it peeps up in the morning, and further, 
that it may shine on the rear ate in the 
evening in order to facilitate evaporation 
as long as possible. We use a temporary 


shade made with a few old staves tacked | 


on a two by two, 2 ft long, and which 
protects the top and sides of the hive, al- 
lowing a free circulation of air, and the 
sun to shine on either end as it is reached. 





Guarantee of Purity in Maple Products. 





The trade and consumers appreciate a 
guarantee of purity appearing on the label 
of sugar and syrup. In some states the 
laws are very strict against adulterated 
maple sugar, yet too often lack enforce- 
ment, and this guarantee of the manu- 
facturer carries with it a confidence which 
aids in the sale of the product. It might 
be well for some organization such as the 
Vt maple sugar assn to select a certain 
commission or distributing house in a given 
city, supply it with pure goods exclusive- 
ly, and encourage this house to so handle 
it that the trade will learn to appreciate 
this particuiar brand. 

Certainly pure maple products can best 
be disposed of through legitimate dealers, 
who will have the producers behind them, 
willing to back up the sugar as strictly 
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pure. The temper of the retail trade in ev- 
ery city is such that some such established 
depot would be looked upon with fa- 
ver. This question of a guarantee of 
purity is coming more-and more to the 
front each year in handling maple prod- 
ucts, and the trade is willing to pay a lit- 
tle extra for pure sugar, but not much. 








The Munday Frame is used to some ex- 
tent in Australia, and is of about the same 
depth as the Langstroth, and about three- 
quarters as long. An Australian beekeep- 
er thus describes it: The top bars are one- 
quarter inch thick by 1 7-16 in wide, fitting 
closely together, frames running parallel 
to the entrance. The only place for the 
bees to get from the lower to the upper 
story is between the front wall of the hive 
and the first top bar, and also between 
the back wall and the last top bar, be- 


sides at the ends of the frames. Ten 
frames are used in a hive. Among the 
advantages claimed are these: No brace 


or bur combs; no pollen and no discolored 
comb in the honey chamber; no draft 
through the brood, but plenty of ventila- 
tion by way of the side of the hive. If 
the cover is blown off the bees will be all 
right for days without it, as the tight- 
fitting top bars answer for a cover. 





Prospects Are Not as Good as they used 
to be: Last season was almost.a failure. 
Trees are being cut down on account of 
work of forest worms. Long shallow evap- . 
rorating pans are in use. The sap goes in 
at one end and the syrup comes out at the 


other. The change from deep to shallow 
pans was, as a rule, made two or three 
years ago. Dark syrups are made into 


sugar and sold to stores in small cakes. 
This used to be a large syrup and sugar 
section, but the trees are dying so fast we 
look at them and wonder what to do with 
them. Our sugar trees will in a few years 
be a thing of the past. Some are letting 
the young trees grow and cutting out the 
larger ones to let in air and light for the 
small ones. We had no crop last year.— 
[W. M. Cheney, Bradford Co, Pa. 


Trees Not Recovering—It is too early to 
do anything but guess on the crop of the 
coming season, The ground has very lit- 
tle frost in it yet, which would indicate 
a short season. Not over 20% of farms have 
sugar orchards and I think in this imme-° 
diate section from 40 to 50% have been de- 
stroyed by worms. The damage was done 
two and three years ago. The trees are not 
recovering from the damage, but are going 
the other way. Malate of lime is not studied 
into here to any extent. For boiling, many 
riakers use shallow pans about 4 in deep, 
but these are mostly giving way for evap- 
orators.—[George E. Nichols, Chenango Co, 
N Y. 


Wiring Frames with Thread—Fine wire 
is most commonly used, but in England 
some bee keepers prefer to use thread. The 
bees tear down thread that is not pre- 
pared. A simple method of preparation is 
to melt some wax in a jar until it comes 
to a boil, then put in the thread and let 
the wax boil well into it. Remove the 
thread and wind it onto a reel. The bees 
seem to like this and never tear it, while 
it works as well as wire and is much 
cheaper. 





Bees Might Puncture ripe fruit if they 
felt so inclined; but they never do it. It is 
only when the fruit is dead ripe, and cracks 
open, or has been punctured by birds, wasps 
or in other ways that the bees work on it. 
The experiments of Prof A. J. Cook prove 
conclusively that bees never molest sound 
fruit, no matter how ripe or thin-skinned 
it may be. 





When Moving Bees on a wagon, cover 
the hives with mosquito netting. It will 
prevent the bees doing any harm if a few 
of them escape from the hives. 
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How | Treated Seed Oats for Smut. 


Pp. F. NYE, INDIANA, 





After running through the fanning mill 
as for seed, the oats were spread on the 
barn floor about three inches deep, 12 bu 
at a time for convenience in handling. I, 
then mixed formalin with water in the 
ratio of one ounce of the drug to one gal- 
lon of water for every six bushels of oats. 
With a garden watering can I sprinkled the 
mixture evenly over the oats, then with a 
hend rake stirred thoroughly, and with a 
scoop piled into a snug, elongated heap, 
two and a half or. three feet high through 
the center. The sacks that had contained 
the oats were then turned and shaken and 
then spread over the heap. Over the por- 
tion not covered a light blanket was 
thrown. Forty-eight hours after, com- 
meneing at one end with a scoop, I stirred 
and turned the heap into another like the 
first, and covered as before, and left it two 
days more. WhenI found the moisture ap- 
flied so thoroughly diffused through and ab- 
sorbed by the dry grain as to be no longer 
perceptible, the oats were then sacked 
ready for use when wanted. 

Running a little shcrt of treated seed, and 
to test the value of the treatment, I fin- 
ished the field with a bushel and a half of 
seed from the same bin, untreated. That 
strip was very badly damaged by smut, 
and seemed so weakened and retarded in 
growth by the presence of smut heads and 
stalks that the difference was plainly no- 
ticeable from a considerable distance after 
the oats were in head. The crop from treat- 
ed seed was entirely free from smut. I 
think this treatment so much easier of ap- 
plication than the hot water treatment as 
to very much more than offset the very 
trifling cost of the formalin. 





Screening and Mixing Fertilizers. 


FRED W. SARGENT. 





The use of large quantities of fertilizers 
and chemicals on many farms requires bet- 
ter and more suitable storage accommoda- 
tions than are usually furnished. It would 
be advisable to fit up a building or a part 
of one for this purpose, with a floor strong 
enough to sustain considerable weight, and 
tight enough to prevent amy loss in the 
cracks or joints. A cement floor 
with cement walls 18 in high all around 
would be very nice. In this building gll 
fertilizing materials should be kept. On 
such a floor chemicals could be mixed and 
screened. Old fertilizers that have remain- 
ed over a season could be screened and 
rebagged, and if they have become caked 
or damp, some materials such as cotton- 
seed meal, tobacco dust or other dry ma- 
terial of value for plant food, mixed in so 
as to make the goods in better condition 
for the planters or distributors. 

Fertilizers containing a large percentage 
of potash salts will absorb moisture if kept 
in a damp place. Those kinds containing 
the S C phosphates will oftentimes cake so 
as to be troublesome in distributing after 
lying in bags some time, so that screening 
is often necessary. A screen for this pur- 
pose can be cheaply made of pine boards 6 
in wide nailed together so as to make a 
frame about 16x30 in. On this frame fasten 
wire screening of about ordinary coal sieve 
size. Inch square strips should be nailed 
over the wire on the edges so as to have 
the bottom smooth. 

Next procure or make a box of the same 
width as the sieve but some longer, and by 
nailing strips of board on the sides of the 
box at the top, so that the edges extend 
above the top 1 in, the sieve will fit on 
the box, and can be shoved back and forth, 
and the contents sifted through with little 
trouble. One bag at a time can thus be 
fixed and the weights can be kept even 
without the necessity of using the scales. 

For screening and mixing chemicals and 
other substances, an inclined screen like 


a coal or sand sieve can be used. The re- 
sults from the use of chemicals would be 
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Characteristics of Some New Potatoes. 


Hight 


vines 


Est 
Eyes Skin ;-——Form-—, Color yield 





Remarks 


Sunlight, 22 shal smooth short round white 290 a promising new sort 

Imp Bliss Triumph, 18 deep smooth short round red 90 earliness only in its favor 

Early Mich, 18 shal smooth med round white 105 of uniform size 

Mack’s Early, 20 deep rough long round pink 104 Early Rose type 

Early Regents, 18 shal smooth short round rose 110 an early English sort 

Pingree (eyes), 20 shal smooth long round white 100 true to type, original stock 

Pingree(Hammond), 22 deep smooth long round pink 110 sold for Pingree, but not so 

Ex E Ad Dewey, 20 deep rough short round pink 100 too poor to dig. Yield in- 
cludes all and all small 

E Northern, 24 shal rough long round pink 113 very fine 

E Mackinaw, 24 deep smooth long round flesh 115 large, rather coarse 

No Beauties, 20 shal smooth long round pink 122 

Scotch Rose, 22 shal smooth shortflattish pink 120 beauties; deep rose eyes 

New Queen, 20 shal smooth long round flesh 150 

Imp New Queen, 20 shal smooth long round flesh 165 improvement on old stock 

Stevens, 18 shal smooth short flat flesh 114 yellow flesh 

Minister, 20 deep rough = short flat flesh 170 best eating variety 

The Joseph, 22 shal smooth shortflat rose 190 identical Mills, No 5 

Country Gentle- 

man 20 shal smooth long round pink 155 
a 24 deep rough- long round purple215 curiosities only 
New Peach Blow, 18 med smooth short round flesh 170 handsome sort; fine table 
&pink quality 

New Ideal, 18 shal smooth long round pink 143 

Vt Beauty, 22 shal smooth long round white 160 

Irish Daisy, 20 shal smooth long round white 150 a good sort. 

Keepsake, 20 shal smooth long round white 155 

White House, 22 shal smooth shortflat white 180 one of the best 

Cannon Ball, 20 deep rough short round pink 240, good quality, eyes deep, poor 
’ shape 

Champ of World, 24 shal smooth long round white 440 needs good care, rich soil 
Salzer’s latest and best 

Million Dollar, 22 shal smooth long round awhite 402 skin netted closely like 

Wonderful, 20 shal netted long round russet 400 muskmelon; except’ly fine 

Mont Wonder, 20 shal rough long round pink 320 large, of Rose type 


much more satisfactory if they were more 
thoroughly mixed than is usually done by 
farmers. Fertilizers would nearly always 
be in good drilling condition if stored in a 
perfectly dry place. On account of the 
nature of fertilizing materials, implements 
made of metal should never be stored in a 
room where fertilizers are stored. Any 
machines used for distributing these goods 
should be thoroughly cleaned off after using, 
as the potash and acid will soon make them 
useless, 





A Promising Destroyer of the Hessian Fly. 


PROF F. M. WEBSTER, OHIO EXPER STA, 





The last few years have been very try- 
ing ones for the wheat growers of that 
section of the country lying north of the 
Ohio river and between the Mississippi river 
and the Allegheny mountains. Two years 
ago, during the winter, we brought a great 
deal of wheat into the insectary that had 
been destroyed the previous fall by the 
Hessian fly. By bringing this material into 
a summer temperature and keeping it 
there, we are enabled to bring out the in- 
sects long in advance of the dates during 
which they would appear outside. While 
we were able to get an abundance of Hes- 
sian fly during Jan and Feb, we did not 
secure a single individual of the parasites. 
Ordinarily, these parasites exert a powerful 
influence in keeping the Hessian fly re- 
duced in numbers. 

Last year we again secured material from 
various portions of the state, and bred an 
abundance of Hessian flies but very few 
parasites. This year, ’01, this order of af- 
fairs has been reversed. During the latter 
part of Feb and the first week of Mar com- 
paratively few Hessian flies have developed, 
while swarms of parasites have emerged. 
In some cases this proportion is about one 
fly to 25 parasites. As each one of these 
parasites has, in its earliest stages, de- 
stroyed a fly, it will be seen that this pest 
of the wheat field is likely to get a tre- 
mendous repulse from this quarter. 

These parasites are very minute, black, 
four-winged flies. The females deposit 
their eggs in the bodies of the Hessian 
fly maggots, the young destroying the mag- 
gots. From all appearances, where wheat 
was sown early and destroyed by the fly, 
and later sent out fresh tillers, if these 
were sufficiently advanced to withstand the 
winter there is still a prospect for a fair 
crop of wheat, and farmers may look for 
much less injury by the fly than occurred 
last year, or even last fall 


Some Promising New Potatoes. 
J. REYNARD LAWRENCE, 





Tests of more than 100 varieties of pota- 
toes were made at Eden trial grounds the 
past season, and above are given some 
facts of interest in relation to the trials. 
In the table given, alphabetical order is 
not preserved, but the order is that in 
which the potatoes tested came to maturity. 
The yield given is made up from careful 
estimates, based on number of hills plant- 
ed and the space they occupied. The yields 
are not heavy, save in one or two in- 
stances, owing largely to excessive drouth 
during growing period. The varieties to 
Scotch Rose inclusive are early and those 
following, main crop and late. The length 
of the vines is given in inches. 

Many other varieties were grown, but 
were either discarded or kept for another 
year’s trial. Extra Early Admiral Dewey 
was so poor last season as to warrant 
leaving in the soil, but another season’s 
trial on better land and under more favor- 
able conditions may prove it to be worthy 
of extensive growth. Exercise care in buy- 
ing Pingree. True seed from originator is 
white and potatoes are of extremely good 
table quality, but a lot of seed is on the 
market advertised as Pingree, which is 
pink in color and worthless. Salzer’s Sun- 
light, as the table shows, with his Million 
Dollar and Hammond’s Wonderful are the 
three finest introductions of recent years. 
All are of good shape, size, quality and 
heavy yielders. Sunlight was the first 
of the whole list that was ripe and ready 
for digging on the trial grounds. 





Cowpeas as Fertilizers and Feed—J. s., 
Till: Cowpeas rank with clovers as a fer- 
tilizing crop, belonging to the same family 
noted for taking nitrogen from the air 
and depositing it in the roots. They can 
be seeded with oats, using 14% bu pea seed 
and 1% bu oats. Sow the peas broadcast 
before doing anything with the land. Then 
plow to the depth of three or four inches, 
sow on the oats and cover in the ordinary 
manner. The crop can be cut and used as 
hay or it can be threshed and the mixture 
of oats and peas used for stock feed. The 
straw from a crop of this kind is very val- 
uable for horses and cattle. Do not seed 
this mixture too early, as the pea is liable 
to be injured by late frosts. Peas can be 
sown on stubble after the oats have been 
removed and will make a good growth 
which can be pastured in autumn or plowed 

under as a green manure. 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT WINDMILLS 


When you want a Windmill, don’t buy the first you 
see. Learn all you can about them. Send for our book. 





















e have issued a book that tells all about windmills. It ~* 
begins with the Dutch windmills of r400, and ends with the d 
Aermotors of 1901. It contains 125 pictures to show you what 
windmills should do and what they should be. It tells all 
that invention has done for them. When you read this book 
you will know all that anyone knows about windmills. You 














eo will know the right kind from the wrong kind, and know all 

= = the differences. To avoid a mistake, don’t buy without reading , ‘ 
1. it. The bookis free -- simply write for it. 

= 
naan 

a a COVERED BY FIFTY-FIVE PATENTS 

co When you know all about windmills you will buy none but the 

= = Aermotor. That is why we publish this book. We learned what it ‘ 


tells you before we made the first Aermotor. We learned it by 
making 5000 accurate experiments with 65 kinds of windmills. We 
have proved to a certainty just what is needed to get the utmost out 
of a windmill. We have discovered some hundreds of facts that no 
one else knew, and we have covered our discoveries by 55 patents. 

We thus make a windmill that gets power from the slightest 
breeze. That is why the Aermotor is known as “The wheel that 
runs when others stand still.” 

We make a windmill that regulates itself; that calls for no 
attention, save oiling. In azephyr or a gale the Aermotor. pump 


maintains the same speed. A simple attachment stops it automat- 
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25 TO (20 FEET. 


\ 


STAs ~~ 


, : ically when the tank is full and starts it when the water lowers. 

' And it lasts. Durability is of enormous importance in a wheel 
| that may revolve 200,000 times daily. 

AERMOTOR 


HALF THE WORLD’S TRADE 


We came into a field occupied by many great makers of wind- 
mills, backed by millions of capital. We came in without money, 
and in twelve years have captured half the world’s windmill trade. 
Countless thousands of Aermotors now dot every country of the 
earth. We haye done that by simple merit; by making what no one 
else can make. 

We now make so many, and have so much labor-saving machin- 
ery that no one can compete with us, even in price. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK 


Our book tells the features that control for us half 
the world’s trade in this line and will win your trade 
when you know them. And if you buy without knowing 
them, you will never cease to regret it. 

For your own sake we ask you to read what our book 
tells about windmills, before you select one. Write for it 
now, before vou forget it. A postal card will do. 


AERMOTOR CO., 1233 Tweirtn street, CHICAGO 


We have another book about Power Aermotors for doing all sorts of work —for grinding, for sawing, for cutting 
feed, shelling corn and running mony kinds of machinery. his book is free, too. _Also a book about Pumps, Tanks, 
Substructures, Pipes, Fittings and all sorts of Water Supply Goods. We make 160 Tons of Piping daily. 
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SIZE OF WIND WHEELS, 8TO 20 FEET. 


HEIGHT OF TOWERS, 
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Pruning Fruit Trees---ll. 


A system of pruning which has received 
scme favor is to cut back the young growth 
in June. It is difficult to say what the ul- 
timate results of such a system of pruning 
wil. be, but from one year’s experience the 
results seem satisfactory. The long growth 
is stopped and many short twigs are forced 
out among the limbs. The illustrations 
show a Burbank Japanese plum _ tree 
pruned in June and another one in an ad- 
joining row in April. With such strag- 
gling, scrawny growers as the Burbank, the 
results would indicate that more compact 
and symmetrical trees will be formed by 
summer pruning. 

WHEN TREES SHOULD BE PRUNED. 


Orchard trees may be pruned any time 
from late fall to May, depending some- 
what on latitude. The most common time 
of doing it is on pleasant days in Feb, Mar 
and Apr A sharp fine saw, knife or pair 
of small pruning shears are the only im- 
plements required. For smal] trees up to 
15 ft high, such as pear and plum, prun- 
ing shears will be found the quickest. A 
stepladder should be used to work on, as 
the limbs are not strong enough to bear 
the weight of a man in the center of the 
tree without the possibility of breaking or 
peeling the bark. Set the ladder close to 
the tree at one side, and begin pruning 
from the bottom, going up step by step and 
drawing toward you all branches which 
you can reach. 

Before setting the ladder one should look 
the tree over carefully and decide just 
what branches should be removed and 
where they should be cut, as well as the 
amount of heading in. If all trees are al- 
lowed to take their natural form as near 
as possible, and not pruned to one de- 
sired shape, much labor will be saved. 

Large bearing apple trees which have 
been properly pruned every year or two 
need to have removed only the dead 
branches, the water sprouts and such other 
branches as cross one another, or in some 
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PRUNED IN ‘JUNE. 


other way interfere with other limbs. As 
the tree grows larger and older the spread 
will become greater, and small branches in 
the inner part of the head will gradually 
become unfruitful and should be removed. 
On al] such trees a sharp fine saw is nec- 
essary, a coarse saw making too rough 
and ragged a wound. Make the first cut 
from the under side of the limb to prevent 
splitting or tearing of the bark as the 
branch drops off. Then cut from above, 





ORCHARD WORK 


making the cut as nearly saupesiteine as 
possible. 

All limbs should be-cut at the smallest 
part, yet as close to the trunk or main 
limb as possible. After sawing off with a 
sharp knife trim the edges smooth and 
cover the wound with paint, using none 
which contains turpentine. Cutting the 
edges smooth induces more rapid healing, 
while painting the wood keeps out fungi 
and rain and prevents decay. 

RENOVATING OLD AND NEGLECTED TREES. 

Old trees which have not been pruned 
for some years, will need a thorough ren- 
ovating. It will be found at times nec- 
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PRUNED IN 


APRIL. 


essary to cut out some of the limbs be- 
fore one can_climb into the tree. Care 
should be exercised not to remove too much 
of the top during one year, and not over 
one-fourth should be taken out. Cut out 
all dead branches. The tree will probably 
contain a great many sprouts of several 
years’ growth, and many of these should 
be removed. However, where they are 
several inches in diameter, as is some- 
times the case, a few may be left to form 
a new head. 

If one wishes to graft undesirable trees 
to good varieties, these sprouts will be of 
value in which to set the scions and form 
the new head. Experience and observa- 
tion are great helps in teaching one how 
and what to prune. A novice is inclined 
to err in pruning either too much or too 
little. The statement that it is not nat- 
ural to prune is not borne out by facts, as 
nature prunes more severely than does a 
practical fruit grower. She not only prunes 
out limbs which interfere with others, but 
smothers entire trees. 

Late Keeping Pears—There is a scarcity 
of good late keeping pears as compared with 
other kinds, but the following list covers 
the season pretty well from, Nov to March: 
Emile d’Heyst, Doyenne du Comrice, Fon- 
dante «e Thirriott, Marie Louise, Consei 
de la Cour, Winter Nelis, one of the best 
known, Marie Benoist, Beurre du Buisson, 
Easter Beurre, Josephine de Malines, Oliver 
des Serres and Pres Barry. 


Setting Peaches—I prefer planting fur- 
ther apart east and west than north and 
south, as it gives better sunlight; 18 or 20 
ft by 14 or 16 is about right. "Wider spaces 
should be left at intervals for driveways.— 
(Ww. T. Benson, Howell Co, Mo. 
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as 


t Fertilize 


the soil, and thereby double 
the yield of trees and plants 
by using 


T Dabhitt's 
PURE 
gash or Lie 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
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GREGORY’S 
Warranted Seed 


it matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor op it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad sced will raise upon it. 


All seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
cr) ood page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners is immense; and market 
@rsonere buy none but the best of seed. 

for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. 
J. J. He. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 











Wormy Fruit 

and Leaf Blight 

of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums 
prevented; also Gra 

and Potato Rot — 
spraying with Stahi’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. | aoe ag 
ands in use. atalogu 
describing all insects ‘injue 


rious to fruit, Free. Address 
Wi. STAHL, ° 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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EAC! Trees,New Fruits and Berries. The Iron 
HY Monniain Peach (frost-proof), Harvest 
Hi kine Pear (blight- —o One tree free.) 
CH (new). Everyt? ing for the fruit grower. 


gustan 
ee. Lindsley’s Nurseries, Whitehouse, N. J 





My Catalog 
Standard Pear Trees, 5@ varietie’. 
16@ Plum "and 8t. Pear, extra size, 
oe we’ delivered at your station 


400, 000 . We | pay freight. Catalog free. 


a at Wheiecale ‘Nurseries, Dansville, N. Ye 





at Wholesale prio. Apple, Plum and Pear, 
ase per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP. 
liance ae. Box A,Geneva, N. Y. 





Paragon Chestnut Cions GRAFTING. 


Address D. C. WINEBRENER, FREDERICK 





1 vear from bud, 2 to 4 cents each. FR: 
Peach Trees Sotmnsron Hex 3°Stockley, Det 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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The So-called “Little Peach Disease.” 


A comparatively new disease of the peach 
has received considerable attention during 
the past two years, by 
the dept of agri, in the 
orchards of western 
Mich, especially by Prof 
M. B. Waite. The dis- 
ease is a very peculiar 
one, and the peaches 
upon trees affected by it 
are very small, thus the 
name “little peach.” The 
tree usually dies the 
same season. At present 
the cause of this peculiar trouble is not 
known, and no remedy has been success- 
ful other than the pulling up and burning 
method. 

The disease has also been found in Nia- 
gara Co, N Y, where it is claimed that 
some large orchards have been ruined by 
it. It is also said to exist elsewhere in 
western N Y, and in some Hudson valley 
orchards. The disease has also been seen 
in other peach-growing sections, and it will 
no doubt appear in other areas in the near 
future. Peach growers should, therefore, 
be on the lookout for it, and promptly re- 
move trees that show the slightest indica- 
tion of its presence. 

There is a question of doubt in the minds 
of some scientific workers whether or not 
the little peach trouble is a distinct disease. 
We are indebted to Prof F. C. Stewart of 
the N Y state exper sta for the photograph 
of the peaches illustrated herewith. The 
larger one is a healthy early Crawford type, 
from a tree in the vicinity of the one from 
which the small peach was taken. Both 
were photographed natural size, but have 
been slightly reduced in the engraving. The 
proportion of relative size, however, re- 
mains the same, 








“LITTLE PEACH.” 





Emory Fumigator for Fruit Trees. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





Since the publication of recent articles 
on nursery and greenhouse fumigation I 
have received a number of inquiries about 
the application of gas on fruiting trees 
in orchards: In Cal the sheet tent is used 


almost universally, but in the east I have 


found a box tent very much more con- 
venient and more easily handled, 

The effectiveness of this gas depends 
largely upon the accuracy with which the 
cubic contents of the space inclosed is es- 


timated. It is difficult to obtain, with 
exactness, the cubic content of a_ loose 
tent covering a tree. To overcome this 


difficulty I perfected a canvas or box tent 





which I call the “Emory fumigator,” and 
shown in the illustration here and on ear- 
lier page. In my first experiments the boxes 
were constructed on a large scale, so as 
to cover trees varying from 15 to 20 ft in 
hight. These boxes were made with hoods 
which extend from 7 to 10 ft above the 
top of the box. They were handled by 
means of the rigging shown in the illus- 
tration. The photograph shows the equip- 
ment in operation in a large pear orchard. 

It requires three or four men to operate 
an outfit of this kind, the help depending 
upon the number of fumigators in use. It 
requires one man to look after chemicals 
and keep time, while two or three others 
are necessary to handle the boxes and rig- 
ging. The cost of the Emory fumigator 
depends upon the size. Those shown in the 
illustration are 6 ft square at base 
and from 8 to 10 ft in hight, not counting 
the hood extension. 

These boxes are made of eight-ounce cot- 
ton duck, such as used in the army for 
tents and sails. The cloth was tacked over 
the four sections, the box. being fastened 
together afterward with screws. The hood 
was fastened securely around the top and 
it was ready for use. 

When trees are under 8 ft in hight 
a smaller box can be used to good advan- 
tage. A box five feet square at base and 
7 to 8 ft high, with flat top, is perhaps 
the most useful in orchards for trees of 
this character. Our second illustration 
shows an outfit of this kind in use in the 
heart of a block of 100,000 trees. In this 
equipment 15 Emory fumigators were used 
and 6000 Japan plum of various varieties 
and several hundred peach trees were 
fumigated last fall, for about six cents per 
tree. 

Three strips of ducking, each 20 ft long, 
were felled tegether and securely fastened 
around a light wooden frame, as shown in 
illustration. Another piece of cloth was 
then tacked over the top and around the 
edges, resulting in a gas-tight inclosure. 
Boxes of this character cost about $5 each. 
At the same time the cloth was not in- 
jured. After the work was done the duck 
was removed from the boxes and used as 
wagon covers for hauling fruit. Tents or 
boxes made in this manner are given a 
heavy coat of boiled linseed oil. This makes 
them perfectly tight and more durable. 

The chemicals used for the fumigation 
of orchard trees are the same as for nur- 
sery stock, the proportion, however, vary- 
ing slightly. In the nursery 0.25 gramme 
cyanide per cu ft space inclosed is used, 
while in the orchard only 0.20 gramme per 
cu ft is necessary. In estimating chemi- 
cals follow instructions given in previous. 
issues for the fumigation of nursery stock, 
ard heed cautions cited. 





INSECT AND FUNGOUS. DISEASES 


The cyanide is usually weighed in the 
orchard by one man. This is important, 
as this deadly poison should not be han- 
dled by any person other than the one fa< 
miliar with it and who should be respon- 
sible for its use. The sulphuric acid can 
be kept in a carboy, drawn in small quan- 
tities in a glass or china pitcher and used 
as occasion demands. See that no acid 
gets upon the tent, as it will burn and ruin 
the cloth. The residue left in the jars af- 
ter fumigaticn should be thrown close to 
the base of the tree, so that the persons 
handling the tents will not step in it. 

Orchard trees should be fumigated in 
the spring before the buds open, or late in 
the fall after the function of the foliage 
has been performed. The illustration shows 





NORMAL EARLY CRAWFORD PEACH, 


an outfit at work Oct 26, ’00, at which tim’ 
the trees had no further use for the leaves. 
No burning of the foliage was noticed on 
these trees when the exposure was not 
greater than 30 minutes, and gas generated 
from the 0.20 gramme formula. I do not 
advise the fumigation of trees in midsum- 
mer, or during the growing period. If it 
is found necessary to apply the gas dur- 
ing the summer months it should be done 
at night. In Cal, large orange orchards 
are fumigated when in full fruit at night 
to avoid burning the foliage. 

This method is not easily applied to very 
large fruit trees, but it seems to be the 
coming remedy for youngef trees, especially, 
those under 10 ft in hight in orchards 
where the scale has established itself. The 
work is quickly done and the cost of the 
equipment is not necessarily very great. 
A large Emory fumigator with hood will 
cost from $12 to 15, while the rigging nec- 
essary for handling it costs about an equal 
amount. 





FUMIGATING A LARGE JAPAN PLUM 
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Lively Discussion of Peach Yellows. 





‘Vhere has been going the rounds of the 
agricultural press for some time an inter- 
esting discussion as to the cause of peach 
yellows. it is claimed that Mr Thomas 
Meehan of Philadelphia has discovered the 
cause of this peculiar disease and the state- 
ment made by him has been avidely copied. 
To give our readers the latest authorita- 
tive information on this topic, Dr Erwin F. 
Smith of the U S dept of agri, who is per- 
haps the best authority on this subject in 
.the world, was asked to-give an expression 
of his opinion, which is as follows: Mr 
Thomas Meehan has frequently expressed 
the opinion in his publications that Peach 
yellows was due to the wood fungus (Agari- 
cus melleus), but so far as I know, he has 
never advanced a scrap of scientific evi- 
der.ce in support of the view. As you know, 
I spent many years in the orchards of Md, 
Del and Mich studying this disease with 
my eyes wide open for Agaricus melleus and 
all sorts of possible causes. In my first 
bulietin, published in 1889, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘On the parts under- 
ground I found ‘no species of Agaricus and 
have almost never observed any growing in 
the orchards.” To-day, that is, more than 
10 years later, with a much wider experi- 
ence, I could truthfully make the samestate- 
raent. There is no reason to suppose that 
the disease is due to this fungus, which is 
« common one in the U §S; Europe and vari- 
ous parts of the world, on old stumps, roots 
of coniferous trees, and in various situa- 
tiens. The.paragraph is also wrong in as- 
serting that Agaricus melleus (not Mellens) 
has not been reported from California, Such 
report was published as long ago as 1880 by 
two good observers, viz, Harkness and 
Moore. . 





To Have Plenty of Sweet Peas. 


MARY B. KEECH, IOWA. 





Select a spot where the rows can run north 
and-south, and where there is a free circu- 
lation of air and plenty of sunshine. Early 
in Apr, or as soon as the spade will enter 
the ground, dig a trench about 1% ft deep, 
1 ft wide and as long as desired. Two 
rows 13 ft long will furnish an abundance 
of flowers for an average family. Throw 
out the soil and fill in the bottom of the 
trench with 3 or 4 in of rotten manure 
and cover with 3 or 4 in of good garden 
soil, If leaf mold is obtainable use that. 

Sweet peas will not thrive if the roots 
come in close contact with fresh manure, 
which will produce coarse vines and small 
flowers. Mark two parallel rows about 9 


in apart, sow the seéd and cover with fine’ 


soil to the depth of 1 in. Use plenty of 
seed; 1 oz to 10 ft of double row is about 
right. After the seeds have been covered 
about 9 in of the trench is left unfilled. It 
is best to cover the trench with brush. 
In about 10 days the plants will appear, 
then remove the brush. 

As the plants grow fill the trench to 
within 1 in of the top and leave this hol- 


low to * hold water. As soon as 
the plants are above ground =  com- 
mence to water them. Give a gener- 
ous supply every other evening, water 


which has stood in the sun. Stir the soil 
gently and often. Provide a support for the 
vines as soon as needed. Wire netting, 
fastened to posts firmly set at each end 
of the rows, will make a neat, durable sup- 
port. When blooming begins pick the flow- 
ers daily and do not allow any seed pods 
to form. 





Flower Seeds Wanted—The Lend a Hand 
society, No 1 Beacon St, Boston, would like 
to receive from anyone free flower seeds for 
distribution to poor children of the cities. 
Send by mail. 





Sutton Beauty is a handsomer, better 


apple than the Baldwin. 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


. si6 
Spring Medicine 
There’s no season when good medi- 
cine is so much needed as in Spring, 
and there’s no medicine which does so 
much good in Spring as‘ Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health tone 
gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Will give you a good appetite, purify 
and enrich your blood, overcome that 
tired feeling, give you mental and diges- 
tive strength and steady nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the best 
medicine money can buy. It is 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Feelings in Spring—‘“In the spring 
I was feeling very badly. My blood was 
very poor. I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It did me much good. I think it 
is a wonderful spring medicine and rec- 
ommend it to all sick and _ suffering.’’— 
ETHEL L. BEAN, Eaton Center, N H. 


Cyanide 


Guaranteed 98 to 99 per cent., for generating 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas, 


the most effective fumigating material, to 
destroy. scale insects on fruit trees and 
plants. The only positive eradicator of the 
dreaded San Jose Scale. Endorsed by all 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. ‘‘A per- 
fect practical remedy,’’says. Prof.W.G.John- 
son, Late State Entomologist of Maryland. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
No. 100 William Street, New York. 








* THE SURE WAY 


fe why aig ogy dg ay 


t, fungus, lice 
“GARFIELD KNAPS ACK ae 
ouly sprayer formed to fitthe back. Easy 
d operate—no 5 re No rab- 


TELD Fokcr rt PUMP ‘90., 
10 Market 8 











yp. GREAT NEW INVENTION 


Protects Orchards, Gardens, Tobacco 
Tomatoes, C abbages, Squashes, Cucum- 
bers, Etc., from worms. = It was patent- 
ed by anexperienced orchardist after 
thorough tests by himself and others. 
It proved asuccess. The 

CATCHER 
Is an and better than spraying. 
Try it. Send for testimonials, agents’ 


P. on small size, 85c, large size, $1. 
Address 8. A. Haseltine, Springfield, Me. 


ae _| The 324 annual edition of our New 

Guide te Rose Oulture—the lead- 

ing Rose Catalogue of America—free 

AND on request. Describes 700 different va- 
copy of the leading Floral Magazine— 
“Success with Flowers.” 


rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 
Ly 
The DINGEE & CONARD 00. 
West Grove, Pa. 





ELTINE; TCHE 
SAHA E ot a R 











roots. Describes all other desirable 
flowers. Also free on request, sample 




















eannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 


45ca Be. and up. 
The cles: heaviest, best oats are 
= Northern Grown. Hammond’ Te Won- 
er, 


zar of Ruasia, Michigan 'W onder and Mort- 
gage Lifter, the four best varieties. Rust proof, stiff 
straw, have yie elded 150 bu. per acre. Catalog describing 
these oats and all other farm seeds free 

Harry N. Hammond Seed 
Formerly of Fi 80x75, Bay Clty, "Mich. 
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POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘ ‘scrubby. - 


Our books, telling about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are free 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


OCTOBER PURPLE PLUM. 


Fruit large size, color maroon, flavor sweet and 
delicious. Ripens one month later than the Abun- 
dance. Tree fine, erect grower. Bears young and 
profusely. A handsome and Gostuaie Plum. 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE. 
Admitted to be the best early grape introduced. 
Both of these fruits should be in every home 
ground. Send for free catalogue at once. 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, = New Canaan, Conn. 

















THE “ HARDIE” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, Sesters 
worked, most modern, 8 simplest, in 
construction and moderate 
DON’T BUY A PUMP un 
have sent for our catalogue and 
treatise on diseases of fruits, ete., 
sent FREE, 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich, 








Guaranteed to Grow and Please ¢ 


$y, 35 35 colors,Nasturtium 15colors,Sweet 
eas 12 colors. Above 10 large pack 
Catalogue of seeds for 


E. W. MARTZ SEED CO., 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 





Geo. S. Josselyn 


FREDO 


INTRODUCER. ‘OF 
Campbell’s Early The best Grape. 
| aa The best Gooseberry. 
Fay The best Currant. 
Large list of Grave Vines and Small 
Fruit Piants. Catalogue free. 
Wholesale Prices 


BLIGHT PROOF ¢ rieid‘and Garden Sceas 
SEED POTATOES: oe 


1901 Catalog tells all about it 2 a Vermontville, Mich. 


White Russian Oats, 50c, 


Beardless Barley, 75c; Sorghum, $1.25 per bu.; Dwarf 
Essex Rape, 6c per lb.; Red Cob Ensilage Corn (10 bu. 
lots), 65c per bu. Bags l5c each, extra. 

Medina, Ohio. 


THE 0. C, SHEPARD CO., 
GARDEN SEEDS iAvsTeAn." or Nee 


$9.92 oftti LEVER HARROW 























Later dl for geen Se 
offer the hi g 
the equal o A ree harrow, yoy at double + “4 a 
Price for 1 section. h, 5-foot, 132 -@ 8.98 
Price for 2secti ons, ioetig rt foot, 245 . 7.84 
Price for3sections, 90-tooth, 15-foot, 465 - 11.76 
Price for 4sections, 120-tooth aeons 5.68 





















> Y 
Sane BD ee Et 
(if further send = -00,) 
@ ‘ad. out and send to 
state whether you wish 
, 1,2, bpd spine rw 
will send the 


harrow to you 
x. a a by freight Cc. 0. 
D., subject to exe 
amination. You can ex- 
amineivatyourfreight 
t, and if found perfectly satisfactory, © 
resented the equal ot any fet eed made, and about 


others, iL 
SUR SPREVAL OUFE¥ Rng etalon co 
40 cents per 


h 500 mi’ 
ina nase ie nope in ‘Ohio visu made 0 ame | i 
p Bows Rage in Am papa 
de chi i ateel, extra strong, 
apend feable —— tooth fastener, extra length teeth a te pee healed 
heads, Cp me oJ lover, adjusted so a0 the net 
irs Regen forward oF dort oy) 200, 


under our guaren 
Ly 3 aad al coms i'eonnections oom lete, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CO.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Desirability of Hampshire Sheep. 


L. T, STROUGH, MICHIGAN, 





The Hampshire sheep of to-day shows 


what can be done by a wise and skillful 
system of breeding and management. The 
breed was produced by crossing South- 
downs on the old Hampshire sheep, with 
a possible infusion of Cotswold blood. A 
eareful examination of all literature on 
the subject proves that there is but one 
mention of the Cotswold being used as 
foundation stock. The modern Hampshire 
not only preserves the vigorous constitu- 
tion and general hardiness of the original 
stock, but has added the desirable quali- 
ties of early maturity, disposition to lay 
on flesh rapidly, disposition to properly in- 
termingle fat and lean, symmetry of form 
and a valuable fleece. The wool is of a 
mecium length and a strong fiber. The ani- 
mals have the blackest faces and legs of 
any of the Down breeds. At maturity the 
rams weigh as high as 300 lbs and the ewes 
<Cv. 

§ “Phe breed has several advantages due to 
the constitutional vigor. A ranchman told 
me recently that the Hampshire sheep were 
especially capable of facing storms in win- 
ter. He always found them on the tops 
of the hills or on the stormy sides of the 
valleys, thereby showing that they do not 
mind bad weather at all. If this quality 
ean be retained, the great weight of the 
breed and vigorous constitution will make 
them especially valuable for range condi- 
tions in the west. 


The ewes are prolific, often producing 
twins and sometimes triplets. My own 
flock last year produced 177% of lambs. 


Triplets averaged 80 Ibs at five months old. 
T had one ram that weighed 120 lbs when 
four months old, another 85 lbs when 75 
days old. These lamos have the appear- 
ance of full-grown sheep. What do you 
think of a pen of lambs averaging 214 lbs 
at 10 months? This is certainly exceptional 
for early maturity. There is no breed in 
the world that can equal the Hampshires 
in large-sized lambs. This rapid growth 
while young is due to the wonderful con- 
stitution, the ability to eat, digest and as- 
similate a large quantity of food at an early 
age. Of course no such results can be ob- 
tained without liberal feeding. With plen- 
ty of feed it is my opinion that a Hamp- 
shire lamb is worth more for the butcher 
at any given age than a lamb of any other 
breed. 

The Hampshire is of great value to the 
American farmer because he stamps his 
characteristics with unerring certainty 
upon his offspring. This is especially im- 
portant when crossing on common ewes, 
either for selling of lambs or for grading 
of flock. I have tried crossing Southdowns, 
Ehropshires, Rambouillets and Hampshires 
on Merino ewes, and my experience goes 
to show that the Hampshire grade lambs 
were smaller when dropped, but stronger, 
and grew mcre rapidly, arriving at a ship- 
ping age in the shortest time. The value 
of the Hampshire grades is furthtr illus- 
trated in the Oxforddown, which was pro- 
duced by crossing Hampshires and Cots- 
wolds, 





Kindness in Handling Dairy Cows, 


*DR G. M. TWITCHELL, MAINE. 





Success In any undertaking rests upon a 
few simple propositions, as follows: A 
knowledge of the machine, an appreciation 
of the details, ability to direct the ener- 
gies and forces and ability to @ispose of 
the product. Milk production beyond nat- 
ural conditions belongs to the nervous 
temperament. When a dream came of the 
possibility of adding to the normal, meat 
méking powers, the first step Was taken in 
the fixing of type in accord with functions. 
"fere was the initiatory step, here the first 
crude recognition of distinct temperaments 





*From an address before the winter meet- 
ing of the New York dairymen’s association. 


» type are béfore us. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


ana their purposes, and out of this have 
come the breeds and their abnormal devel- 
opment: Man has been all the while the 
deminating, the controlling factor. 

. To-day .he’ extremes of beef and milk 
Thé cold, seMish, phieg~ 
matic on thé one hand, storing é€very ounce 
to its own purposes, the making of growth 
and fat, and the warm, sympathetic, un- 
selfish, highly nervous organism, striving 
te spend itself for the direct benefit of oth- 
ers. It is motherhood intensified in this su- 
rreme effort to feed the world. Six thou- 
sand pounds of milk yearly marks the min+ 
iraum limit of individual self support; 8000 
to 12,000 lbs or more, the range of possible 
profitable production, the limit being an 
unEnown factor. For this great produc- 
tion there must be the dairy type; the loose- 
ly constructed, nervous organism, the large 
barrel, wide loins, large udder, great flow 
of blood, and more than all, the certainty 
of intelligence. 

Milk, and especially butter fat, are the 
products of nerve force, and to be invited 
through intelligent contact. The-cow and 
her owner must be friends. Kindness and 
Syinpathy must dominate every step. The 
perfection of dairy cow machinery must 
be backed by an increasing desire to give 
fo1th to the utmost for the man who twice 
a day takes his place as her calf. What- 
ever serves her. comfort, or peace of mind 
premotes production, for motherhood knows 
no limits. Begin the education of the fu- 
ture cow by educating the dam. Take the 
calif in hand at once upon birth, and allow 
no trace of fat to get a foothold and di- 
vert the dairy tendencies. Grow with sole 
reference to future service. 

Begin early to handle and train, and never 
play with the calves. Allow no caretaker 
to have charge unless he is in full sym- 
pathy with your purposes and has a large 
appreciation of the problem. The channel 
of nerve force must be untrammeled and 
the seat of nerve force, the brain, undis- 
turbed and under control, if the largest 
yield is to be forthcoming. Dealing with 
functions so abnormally developed and yet 
to be intensified, all conditions possible to 
affect production must be taken into ac- 
count. Keep this thought of motherhood 
continually before you, and better care, 
more sunlight, an increase of fresh air, 
kinder treatment, and closer relations will 
be established. 

The dairyman of to-day will fail to-mor- 
row unless he feels growing within him 
a spirit of reverence for his dairy cows. 
Leaning for his support on these maternal 
functions and seeking all the while to in- 
crease the same he should never forget that 
it is out of the intelligence and unselfish- 
ness of his animals that he is being en- 
riched, and every instinct of -manhood 
should prompt a hearty recognition of the 
untiring service of those faithful servants 
whose only thought is to yield to the ut- 
most in response to his friendly invitation. 
Study the problems with sole reference to 
the years to come. Increase of product and 
decrease of cost per pound is inevitable and 
no man has determined the limit. He who 
succeeds along the line of the milk-making 
machine will be he who knows that 
machine most thoroughly, believes in it 
most firmly and respects it most truly. 


Mating Light Brahmas. 


E. H. UPSON, INDIANA, 





A Light Brahma pullet should weigh 8 lbs 
or over at eight months of age, and if of 
good laying strain should begin laying at 
or near that age. At maturity she should 
weigh 91% lbs or over. These are standard 
weights and should be kept in mind when 
selecting 4he breeders. It is better to have 
them over thah under these weights. Se- 
lect from six to 10 females for each breed- 
ing yard. 

She should have a low, evenly balanced 
comb on a broad head; wattles and ear 
lobes should be developed, but small. <A 
bay eye should have the preference over 
any other color. Neck should be of me- 





dium length with hackle feathers clear, 
that is, the white lacing should be white 
and- the black should be distinct. The 
body should be broad and deep and should 
hold its width to the tail, which should be 
well spread and black in.color. Her back, 
breast and body ‘should. be plump |. and 
symmetrical and should. be covered with 
white plumage. Legs should be bright yel- 
low (avoid a faded or willow colored leg), 
well feathered and outer and middle toes 
heavily feathered. 

In all technicalities consult the standard 
of perfection and make the selections as 
near after the ideal as possible. All other 
things being equal, I prefer a female a 
shade or two lighter than standard re- 
quirements, with a white back, rather than 
one with a mottled back, even though the 
latter might be fully up to standard re- 
quirements in all black points. 

The male bird should weigh 10 lbs or over 
at nine months and at maturity 12 lbs or 
more. Select from stock known to be of 
good blood. As the male is half the breed- 
ing pen, and the progeny partake largely 
of his characteristics, it is well to be very 
particular in this selection. Choose one as 
near the standard in shape as possible and 
remember that vigor and activity are ab- 
solutely essential. 

See that he has an even, well-set comb, 
well developed though not large wattles 
and ear lobes, a broad white head and 
clear eye, giving the bay eye the prefer- 
ence. The legs should be set well apart, of 
medium length and should be bright yel- 
low inclining to orange, rather than flesh 
color; the shanks, outer and middle toes 
must be well feathered. In color I prefer 
very strong in black points, even to a 
strong undercolor of black plumage. 

Place him in a pen of females such as 
described, and my experience is that you 
may reasonably expect at least 25% of high- 
class birds scoring 90 points or better. The 
market price of all. the birds will be en- 
hanced to such a degree that the standard 
mating, from a view of economy, is the 
cheapest, and the only kind that one can 
really afford to make. 


ree Se 
Twentieth Century Swine Breeding---Il. 
*PROF W. J. KENNEDY, UNIV OF ILL. 





Concluding the discussion in last week’s 
issue,-I am inclined to believe that a great 
many swine breeders are laying too much 
stress on fancy strains and not enough on 
individual merit. A few weeks ago I was 


commissioned by a Minn friend of mine 
to buy him five Poland-China gilts. I 
visited a herd that is extensively adver- 


tised to contain all the best and most pop- 
ular strains of the breed. The proprietor 
dumbfounded me with such names as Chief 
Perfection 2d, Perfect, I Know, Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, Missouri Black Chief, Young 
Wilkes, etc, but he did not have a gilt on 
the farm that I would pay the transpor- 
tation charges on to Minn. I am a firm 
believer in good breeding and always want 
the best, but what is the value of pedigree 
without an animal of merit? The ulti- 
mate end of all swine is the block, and 
where is there a market that demands a 
popular strain or fancy breeding? They 
all want the individual animal and _ the 
aim of the breeder should be to produce 
such. Popular strains or families contain 
many animals of the very highest merit, 
but scrub fever prevails more or less in 
them all. So get the good individual with 
the good pedigree and then unto you suc- 
cess will come. 
INJUDICIOUS MATING OF ANIMALS, 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the proper mating of breeding animals in 
order to secure good results. This will ap- 
ply more to the selection of the sire than 
the sows, for his influence is very great 
in the herd and will determine to a very 
large extent the type of the whole herd, 
Avoid the common error of to-day in se« 





*Second portion of the address before Ill 
swine breeders’ assn. 
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lecting a fine-boned hog. Progeny from 
such a sire will not bear up the load of 
a well-developed body, particularly when 
being .transported to market. In making 
the selection of a sire, always bear in 
mind the type you already ‘have in 
your herd on the part of the sows; are 
they too long in the body, too high off the 
ground, too fine in the bone, too short in 
the body, lacking in constitution? Select 
a boar of the opposite type to correct these 
evils. I cannot lay too much stress upon 
the matter of judicious mating. 


CLOSE BREEDING. 


The evil results which follow in or close 
bieeding are numerous and very marked. 
A weaken2d constitution generally results 
anc thus the animal becomes more sus- 
ceptible to disease. Sterility oftentimes 
follows such a method of breeding, as does 
deterioration in the size of the animal. 
When animals are strong in constitution 
and of good size, an in cross may prove 
beneficial, but it should not be indulged 
in too often, for undesirable results are 
sure to follow its continued use, 

A grade sire should never be used, no 
matter how good an individual he may be. 
T, use such a sire is gambling on the part 
of the breeder, for there are nine chances 
of his being a failure to one of his prov- 
ing satisfactory. Such a sire lacks prepo- 
tency, which is the power to reproduce his 
like with any degree of certainty. Always 
pear in’ mind that the sire is half the herd, 
thus it is of vital importance that he be a 
g00d individual, with the best blood possi- 
ble in his veins. 


IMPROPER MBHTHODS OF FEEDING, 


No man can be successful in swine hus- 
bandry unless he is an intelligent feeder, 
and by an intelligent feeder I mean a man 
who studies the needs of his animals. -Too 
niany men are inclined to believe that 
quantity is the only requisite in successful 
swine feeding, but there is another which 
is equally important, that is, quality, or 
the composition of the food fed. It is all 
important that we know what the 4iffer- 
ent kinds of food are capable of producing, 
that is, whether a food is a fat and heat. 
preducer, or a bone and tissue builder. No 
man would think of building a house out 
of plaster and paint. You all know that 
the framework must first be built, then the 
plaster and paint will come in later. Now 
fat in the animal corresponds to plaster 





FARM ANIMALS 


R. R. GOBLE OF NEW JERSEY 


and paint in the house; it is the finishing 
which makes the animal appear well to the 
eye of the fancier. But it is just as neces- 
sary to build the framework of the animal 
as it is of the house before putting on the 
finishing. The vast majority of swine 
breeders commence with the wrong mater- 
iui, thus there is but one avenue for them 
to travel in, namely, failure. You must 
commence at the bottom and lay a good 
foundation, for the hight to which any 
castle can be built will always be deter- 
mined by the foundation upon which it is 
started. Just so in the breeding of swine; 
The successful breeder has and always will 
have to lay a good foundation and build a 
strong framework. It should always be 
borne in mind that out of nothing, nothing 
comes, likewise, that bone and muscle are 
produced from nitrogenous food, and that 
fat and heat are the production of carbon- 
acecus food. Thus we see the necessity of 
feeding nitrogenous food to young ani- 
nials and those intended for breeding pur- 
poses. Corn is and always will be a great 
swine food for the Ill farmer, but for young 
siock and breeding animals some supple- 
mentary food such as oil meal to the ex- 
tent of about 10%, shorts, skfmmilk and 
leguminous crops as clover, cowpeas, etc, 
added to the corn ration would very much 
improve it. 

The Best Way to get something better is 
to breed it. If you do not, someone else 
will do it, and it is cheaper to raise the 
cows you want than to buy them. You 
can be much surer of getting what you 
want by breeding it. 








A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
or sale. It is better not to 
have & lame horse. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


pe all forms of lameness, curbs, 
splints, sprains, thrush, &c. Equally good for 
internal use for colic, founder, pneumonia, dis- 
temper. &c. ranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 
, > se 
Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Theumetism: 
Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, ‘“‘Vet- 
erinary Experience’ FREE. 
Dr. S. A TUTTLE, 5@ Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuitle’s, 
Avoidall blisters; they offer only temporary reliefif any 








































Quaker Dairy Feed } 
iis not an Oat Feed. It’ 
is a scientific combina- 
tion of cereals—princi- 
pally Oats—so balanced§ 
as to produce the largest 
flow of milk and to prop-j 
erly maintain the cow. 
Sold only in Sealed and 
Branded Sacks. Each Sack 
stamped with analysis of con- 


tents, showing guaranteed per 
cent. of Protein. 


If your dealer does not keep 
Quaker Dairy Feed send his 
name and get a free copy of 
**Modern Dairy Feeding.” 

The American Cereal Co., 

1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 





TEN CENTS PAYS FOR BOOKLET 


pages, illustrated. Eight 
to make cement floors, to grow and feed sorghum, 
beets, ong beans, &c., and gives illustration of hog 
house. Price list of cement and seeds free. 
WALDO F. BEOWN, « « - OXFORD, OHIO 













if 
SEND NO MONEY “7: 
within 
es of Chicago (if f. er send 
81.00). cut this ad. out and send to 
and we- will : 


send you this 
End Cate 


ecoders that others sell atdouble the price, 


shee. Oe the fre fe io) our $5.15 
t with order 

soci iegtene, canes (g, eee a0 tf wont wiih order) 

for each 500 miles. OUR SPECIAL $5.75 

This is the 

dealers can — carload sete. San ——_ 





cast made, with the defects of none. Write 
Free Itaral Implement Catalogue, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, 
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Keeping Shredded Fodder Out of Doors. 


D. D. MAHERNEY, MONTGOMERY CO, IND. 





In a recent American Agriculturist I noted , 


a contribution which I consider very mis- 
leading. The writer contends that shred- 
ded fodder can only be kept when stored 
in barns. In ’99 I helped a neighbor shred 
eight acres of corn fodder. The shredded 
fodder was placed in a pen made of picket 
fence. It was covered with corn stover 
tied in small bundles. I visited this stack 
of fodder occasionally during the winter 
and am convinced that this method of 
storing is a grand success. The fodder 
kept perfectly. 

During the fall of ’00 I stacked shredded 
fodder against the south end of my barn. 
The product from 15 acres was put up in 
this manner. The stack was covered with 
ten-inch boards and the cracks battened 
with four-inch stuff. From this rick I am 
now feeding. The fodder is in excellent 
condition, is eaten readily by my farm ani- 
mals and as a consequence is entirely sat- 
isfactory to me. The foundation of this 
ick.is rails built as though for a rick of 
hay. The blades and shredded stalks are 
simply in perfect condition. I also have 
10 acres of shredded fodder stored in my 
barn. This is also in excellent. condition. 

On one of my neighbor’s farms there is 
standing at present a rick of shredded fod- 
der covered with shock fodder. The owner 
tells me that it is keeping perfectly, and 
is a success in every particular. The fod- 
der in this rick is held in place by wire and 
Picket fence material. A post is placed at 
each corner and the fence is put in posi- 
tion, strand above strand, until the whole 
thing is inclosed. 

With these facts staring me in the face 
I must necessarily conclude that shredded 
fodder can be kept out of doors. I would 
advise the saving of every stalk of fodder. 
Do not husk it, but run it through the 
shredder. The results will be very satis- 
factory to you, 





Modern Meat-making. 


P. P. VALLERY. 





The great heavy bullocks and _ thick- 
sided porkers that were once such favor- 
ites are now not desirable. They have 
given place to the young, quickly-grown 
animals. In order to avoid an excess of fat 
an animal must be continuously grown. If 
it is reduced to a mere shadow during the 
winter months and then the following sea- 
son allowed its freedom on the rich range 
grass of the west it will lay on too much 
fat and not enough meat. Tallow is not 
what is wanted; it is meat that the present 
generation desires. The eastern feeders 
are fully aware of that fact, for they never 
allow an animal to stop growing from birth 
until it reaches the slaughter house. They 
will cultivate the taste of the meat eaters 
to such a degree that it will force those who 
cannot procure sufficient feed to keep their 
animals in good flesh through the winter, 
to sell them at weaning time. 





The Right Conditions for Broiler Raising. 


H, H, LYON, NEW YORK, 





Said a local institute speaker when a 
question concerning broiler raising was 
asked: I am not authority, for I have never 
raised many broiiers. I have always had 
a longing to go into broiler raising, and 
one winter I tried a few. I can say that I 
have had some experience and incidentally 
might remark that I paid for what little 
I have had. I do not believe anyone has 
any business trying to raise broilers un- 
less he has right conditions. By right con- 
ditions I should say ample buildings that 
are warm encugh, and sufficient appliances 
for keeping the young chicks in a perfect- 
ly comfortable condition at all times. 

Then he must have right conditions for 
securing eggs, which in most cases will 
be to have the hens and have them in good 
laying order at the time when eggs are 
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needed for hatching. Having all these 
conditions and plenty of time to attend 
to the necessary work, with money to keep 
him going for a year or two till he gets 
the ins and outs of the business partly 
learned, he may succeed and make some 
money. If one has the chance to go to 
work on a broiler farm for a winter or 
two, he may learn the business somewhat 
cheaper. Another way of learning, which 
has many things in its favor, is to go for 
some weeks to an agri college where poul- 
try keeping is taught and get a good idea 
of the business, besides learning many 
other things. 





Straw for Winter Stock Feed—Hay, of 
course, is the best rough feed, but it is 
also the most expensive. It is certainly 
to be preferred during the season horses 
are working. However, great abundance 
of straw in the middle western states 
makes it exceedingly desirable for farm- 
ers to more fully appreciate its value. 
Many do not consider it of any use. For 
roughing cattle through the winter it is 
very desirable, for although hay will put 
on flesh more rapidly, good oats straw, 
with some grain, will carry the stock 
through in splendid condition for going 
onto grass. A considerable part of the 
value is the chaff and loose grain scat- 
tered through the stack. For this reason 
it is desirable to allow farm animals to 
go to the straw stack part of the time at 
least. It must be remembered, however, 
that to be most satisfactory the stack 
must be well made and the- straw kept 
bright and free from dust or mold. — Cc. 
Gates,. Illinois. 





New Officers Swine Record Assn—At 
a recent. meeting of the American Tam- 
worth swine record assn at Flint, Mich, 
the following officers were elected: . Pres, 
James Torrey, Mich; sec-treas, E. N. Ball, 
Mich; vice-pzes’s, George G. Winans, 
Mich, Robert. McDole, Ont, Charles F, Cur- 
tiss, Ia, Q. I. Simpson, Ill, H. D. Smith, 
Que, P. R. Seitz, O, Y. H. Bond, Mo, R. S 
Hartley, Pa, C. F. Armstrong, Kan, John 
M. Mischke, Neb, J, A. MacDonald, P E I, 
S. E. Knickerbocker, Wis, Thomas Shaw, 
Minn, H. M. Avery, S D. 


High-Priced Angus Cattle—The disper- 
sion sale of the Long’ Branch herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle owned by Charles 
Escher & Son of Botna, Ia, at Chicago was 
a great surprise. The 142 head brought $68,- 
800 or an average of from $480 per head. 
This is said to be the highest average price 
paid for a like number of cattle. There 
were no sensational prices, but the general 
average was exceedingly high. 





To Make Oleo—A new company has been 
formed at Chicago, capitalized at $1,000,000, 
to manufacture oleo, taking over the ex- 
tensive plant of an unoccupied packing 
house. J. J. Murray is pres of the new 
concern, which it is said, will turn off 
50,000 Ibs oleo daily. So much for courage 
over the defeat of the Grout bill. 


Sudden Changes in Feeding or hand- 
ling dairy cows usually result in a loss 
of weight or shortage in yield of milk and 
butter fat. 








Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 


After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects, — kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion, $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
90 per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 
ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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STOCK INTERESTS 


‘Many Proofs 


eee Of the... 


SUPERIORITY 


oee0f the... 


Improved U. S. 
Cream Separator 


can be had by writing the 


YT. FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


Cream 


Free book tells all about it. , 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 








A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow. 
gihe object is to expose every 
ticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
Zitand driving out all bad odors 
Zand germs which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 


The Perfection Milk Cooler and Aeratot 
does this quicker and better than any other, 
CR and free catalogue of —— and Dairy bt ney 


R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, N. Y. 






















Dana’s.mii,EAR LABELS 


stam 4 with ang | name or address with consecutive 


num I supply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
narians. Samplefree. Agents Wanted. 

H. DANA, 6&8 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H, 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED .PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
profits. In oa 58 years. ee by the 
wr rices will su _— you rite for Samples. 

WINGERS LL, 269 “Plymouth St., Brooklya, N. = 


SEEDCORN 


dome amie Michigan Northern Grown is the earliest and pro. when ay po — and pro- 
u mmond’s Sixt ay Fit 

a can (Pride. ee Yellow Dent —_ Thee. 

hite Dent are the 3 famous varieties to- 

day. "american ee 4 = describ corn per acre. 

teen sorts. Catalog fu — — : 

a ERERY Nr HAMMOND SEED GOs. 

. ON D ‘SEED 

Formerly of Fifield. 0x 75, Bay cite. toh, 


TRAGELESS HARNESS 
8 AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 
8. F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, N.Y. 
























DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cay 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


- 


Catalog Complete * drten ORANGE JUDE 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hl. 














Woman Makes Prize Butter. 


MRS D. 8. HOERNER, ILLIOIS. 





Before telling you just how the butter 
which took the prize at the recent Sanga- 
mon Co butter show was made, I want 
to tell you how the cows were fed. They 
were given a mixture of silage, bran, oats 
and corn and cob meal. Each cow was 
given about a gallon of this grain mixture 
and as much silage as she would eat. Dur- 
ing the day the cows were turned into the 
stalk fields or kept in a lot where they 
got plenty of clover hay. We always turn 
the cews into the stable to milk, and milk 
while they are eating. 

After the milk is drawn it is taken to the 
separator room, where it is run through 
the separator. The skimmilk is given to 
calves, hogs and chickens, and the cream 
is cooled. In winter it is placed in the 
churning room, but in summer it is put into 
the refrigerator in the churning room con- 
structed especially for this purpose. Dur- 
ing cold weather we churn but once a week; 
in summer, twice. In warm weather the 
sour and sweet cream should be kept well 
mixed and stirred often, but in. winter this 
$3 not necessary, so we simply allow the 
cream to stand in the churning room, where 
it is cooled. It should be stirred, but need 
not be mixed so often. During cold weather 
Thursday is our churning day, and Friday 
our market day. 

On Wednesday morning the cans con- 
taining cream are, placed in hot water and 
the cream is stirred until it reaches a tem- 
perature of 75 degrees. The can is then re- 
moved and kept in a warm place until the 
next morning, when the cream will be ripe 
and at a temperature of about 60 degrees, 
which is the most desirable Churning tem- 
perature. If too warm, tepid water is used 
to rinse the churn, but if too cool, hot wa- 
ter is used. 

We use a swing churn and a good but- 
ter color—just enough to keep the butter 
about the same color the year around. When 
the butter is in a granular state the milk 
is drawn off and water put into the churn. 
‘The churn is operated for some little time 
until the butter gathers, when it is removed 
end placed upon the butter worker and 
worked until most of the water has dis- 
appeared. About % of an ounce of salt to 
one pound of butter is then added. The 
butter is worked until the salt is well 
mixed, when it is ready to be weighed and 
made into rolls. We always market our 
butter in rolls, the size of the roll depend- 
ing upon the amount wanted by each cus- 
tomer. The rolls are printed and wrapped 
in parchment paper, when they are ready 
for market. When prints are wanted, the 
butter is simply molded into prints. For 
marketing rolls, we simply use a ridged 
paddle. For molding, we have molds the 
shape of a bird, a sheaf and a flower. 

Our refrigerator is a valuable part of our 
dairy apparatus, and a description may in- 
terest some of your readers. Until last 
summer we simply used a cement trough 
for keéping milk cool. This trough was 
made by digging in the ground 2 ft deep, 
1% ft wide and 4 ft long. A tile outlet at 
one end made it easy to change the water. 
The cans containing the cream were placed 
in this trough and fresh water run in 
whenever desirable. This was a fairly good 
pian. 

Last summer, however, as we increased 
our herd and handled more milk, it was 
no longer satisfactory, as we also wanted 
a place for keeping the butter. We then 
partially filled up the trough, leaving it 
about a foot deep, but made it two feet 
wide, with the floor slanting toward the tile. 
The trough was then walled with brick 
anc the wall made to extend 5 ft above the 
trough. The wall above the trough is dou- 
ble, having a dead air space between. It 
is cemented on both sides. About 2% ft 
from the top, iron bars are put across, and 
these support two galvanized iron boxes. 
One of these is 2 ft square and in it are 

Diaced the rolls of butter. The other, which 
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contains ice, is about 20 in wide and 2 ft 
long, with a hole in the bottom 4 in wide, 
6 long and an upturned edge an inch in 
hight. An outlet pipe from this and a pipe 
convey the water to the trough below. <A 
piece of zinc is placed upon the bottom and 
supports the ice. Another piece of zinc cov- 
ers the ice and a wooden lid is placed 
over the top. A galvanized iron lid covers 
the box containing the butter. The tile 
in the trough is kept closed, and as the ice 
melts, the milk and cream in the cans are 
kept cool. Two doors, wooden on the out- 
Side and zine on the inside, having a dead 
air space between, close the entrance, and 
a large wooden lid covers the refrigerator 
on top, and makes it possible to get into 
the butter and ice boxes. This plan has 
proved very successful. 





Working Cattle—The pair of cattle here 
shown are grade Holstein steers, five years 
old, raised by Warren W. Shattuck of Wor- 








PAIR OF TWIN HOLSTEIN STEERS. 


cester Co, Mass. They are twins and so 
near alike that it is difficult for a stranger 
to distinguish them. They are jet black in 
color and weigh 3200 Ibs. 





The Calves have made a good start. Af- 
ter feeding new milk for three weeks, I 
gradually changed toe separator milk, and 
now at the age of two months they are 
large, healthy animals, eating hay, straw 
or any other roughage they can get. They 
have about 7 lbs milk per day, increased 
by half as much water, given in two feeds, 
night and morning, and always warm. Af- 
ter they have drunk the milk, they get a 
good handful of grain. It is corn and oats 
ground and mixed with wheat bran.—[{H. 
H. Lyon,‘New York. 











“ALPHA-DE LAVAL’ 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents touse. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
areimmeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting system 
and $3.- to $5.- over any 
— centrifugal method. 

All sizes, — and prices 
—$50.- to $800.- 








| ‘Send for new ** 20TH Guinn an 


catalogue, 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.en & Canat Sre., 
CHICAGO. 


74 Corntianot Sracet, 
NEW YORK. 








Sharples” Tubular” 


Cream Ser arators. 


If no ge will bring you a Sharp 
Sense r, we will loan you one for 
free of cost. Though hundreds 
of our latest have gone on trial, not 
one has been returned. The ied eae 
they give more butter = 
separator, enough to Be 
on the whole first cos oney turn 
much easier ‘ast cost, and 2 doubled 
with less driving power) and are en- 
tirely simple. safe and durable. 
Separator improve- 
ments come fast 


here. These new ma- 
~ are farahead 


anything else 
Soe * We ha have 


been making super- 
ior separators for 19 
years (longest in 
America) and are 
roud of the! but 
ese new bu- 
lars” discount any 
thing either our- 
selves or anyone has 

ever made, 

Other agents will 4 


chines and our old ones, 

but don’t let them. Have atrial ofa “Tub. 

ular’ Dairy Separator, ne 2 are double the 

a a worth. Free book “Business 
Sharples and catalogwe No, 100, 


ae ie FM at Chester Pa. 








FOR SALE—Ranches in the Republic of Mexico. 


Ranch located in the County of Cordoba, State of Vera 
Cruz, the most fertile and famous one in the Republic for 
coffee growing. Cultivated fields for raising rice, tobacco 
and corn. 76,000 coffee trees in gs on and pasture 
grounds for cattle of every description 





Ranches in the County of Misantla, State of Vera Cruz, 
remarkable for its fertility, especially for the production 
of vanila. Provided with coffee and vanilla plantations, 
and pasture grounds for the raising of cattle of every 
description. 





Ranch of great extension in the States of San Luis Poto- 
si, Zacatecas and Coahuila, especially fit for raising of 
shecp, goats, etc, and black-cattle. Produces ixtle in 
abundance. ‘Contains many minerals and marble quar- 
ries. Good buildings. Grounds fit for all products of 
cold and temperate climates.’ 


Hacienda in the State of Tamaulipas of 207,000 ac 
especially fit for raising cattle of - & description, avith 
large pasture grounds provided with wire and stone 
fences and watering places carrying sufficient water all 4 
year round. Cotton, corn and all other fruits of tem 
ate and hot climate can be grown on the grounds. ne 
woods in abundance. 
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Canned goods packers throughout most 
of the territory east of the Rocky moun- 
tains are somewhat conservative this 
spring in making contracts, and in making 
plans for their season’s output. While 
the market for canned goods has averaged 
better for some months, following the less 
burdensome pack last year, those engaged 
in the industry express a fear that the 
business may be overdone. This seems to 
be particularly true in the important can- 
ning territory of Md, Del, ete, packers 
claiming the price of the finished product 
does not warrant an especially heavy out- 
put of tomatoes and corn. In fact some of 
them openly say they are naming low 
prices to farmers in order to restrict the 
acreage rather than to see its enlargement. 
“We must curtail the output of canned 
goods,”’ writes a Del packer, “or the ma- 
jority of packers will be forced out of the 
business;”’ this, too, accompanying a state- 
ment that tomatoes are being contracted 
throughout Del at $5@6 per ton against a 
geameral price of $6 last year, 

This condition in the east does not wholly 
refiect the situation, because further west, 
from O to Kan, inclusive, prices to be paid 
to growers tor tomatoes and corn seem to 
average fully as high as last year, and in 
many instances show a small but gratify- 
ing advance. These facts are brought out 
through special inquiry. just completed by 
American Agriculturist, covering the wide 
territory indicated, and with the specimen 
figures to follow afford growers a good idea 


of the attitude of packers. The prices 
named may be compared with offers in 
your own territory. In N Y, packers pro- 


rose to buy considerably lower than last 
year. A prominent concern in Oswego Co 
will pay 45c per 100 Ibs for corn, against 
55e last year; Oneida packers name a price 
of 45c against 50@60c last year. Prices for 
peas in N Y state are reported at $1.50@ 
1.75 per 100 Ibs shelled. One Long Island 
packer, who does not contract with farm- 
ers, expects to pay about $8 per ton on the 
open market for tomatoes. A packer in 
Ashtabula Co, O, offers farmers $7 per ton 
for tomatoes, same as last year; one in 
Highland Co $6 for tomatoes and $7.50 for 
cern, while a packer in Clermont Co will 
pay 18c per bu for tomatoes, against only 
152 last year. 

In the central west prices are much as 
last year, in some instances higher. At 
Muncie, Ind, tomatoes $5.50 per ton, peas 
$1.78 per 100 Ibs shelled; at Kokomo toma- 
toes $6.50 against only $6 last year. In Ill, 
prices not fully determined, some report- 
ing tomatoes 24c per bu for high grade, or 
same as last year. The cannery at Atlan- 
tic, Ia, will pay farmers $4.50 per ton for 
corn in the husk, average yield 3 to 4 tons 
per acre, this price same as for past two 
years; at Vinton, price same as last year, 
but acreage somewhat less; at Keokuk to- 
miatoes 20c per bu, peas 50c. Kansas re- 
ports a prodable increase in acreage, with 
price of tomatoes the coming season 20c 
per bu to farmers, against 15c last year; 
corn $4 per ton, no change. 

In the Delaware peninsula, packers insist 
that the canning business has been over- 
done, and show unwillingness to pay any 
advance, with occasional exceptions. In 
Princess Anne Co, Md farmers will get 
about the same price for tomatoes as last 
year, and %ec per lb more for shelled peas, 
no doubt owing to the ravages made by 
the pea fly, so fully described in recent 
numbers of American Agriculturist. A 
packer at Greensboro will pay $6 per ton 
for tomatoes and $2 per 100 lbs for peas 
shelled; a packer at Aberdeen will this year 
pack only such corn as he grows; at Cam- 
bridge tomatoes $6. In Sussex Co, Del, to- 
ratoes $6 and reports of some 300 acres to 
be set at Seaford; peas 2%c per Ib, shelled, 
delivered at factory. In Maine, reports re- 
eeived by American Agriculturist indicate 
about same prices for corn as last year, 
$1.5¢ per 100 lbs, weighed after being cut 
from the cob. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Commercial Outlook. 


Wool Tariff Legislation Remote—in his 
annual report just made public, Sec North 
of Boston, of the natl assn of wool manu- 
facturers, thus alludes to legislation relat- 
ing to wook and woolens: “There is no pos- 
sibility of any legislation in congress this 
winter; there is no probability of any such 
legislation in the sessions of the 57th con- 
gress. There is, however, the certainty that 
at some period in the future, possibly the 
58th congress, a readjustment of the pres- 
ent tariff will be attempted, and it is the 
duty of the manufacturers to keep their 
organization intact and in shape to meet 
the emergency when it arises.” 








Canada and the Railroads—Our Cana- 
dian cousins are fearful lest the interests 
which ‘are seeking to form the railroads of 
the United States into one great system 
will also try to gain control of the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific roads. They 
see in this the possible building up of 
American ports at the expense of Canada 
and the sacrifice of Montreal, St John and 
Halifax as ports of export for Canadian 
products. Steps looking toward govern- 
ment ownership or control of these roads 
are favorably looked upon by many Cana- 
dians, although the government has not 
indicated its position. 





Short Apples in Hudson Valley—Less 
than 5% of the crop remains in this county 
and few growers have any to sell. Fruit 
has kept nicely with little waste on lots 
well packed and stored. Fancy Baldwins 
are worth $2.50 per bbl, Spitz hard to get at 
$2.50@4, Greenings scarce at $4 from cold 
storage, Russets wilting badly. Since Dec 
1, apples have advanced $1@1.50 per bbl. 
From this time forward cold storage men 
will have their own way with the markets. 
Apples were greatly overestimated in this 
section last fall. Packers have made money. 
[W. H. Ferguson, Albany Co, N Y. 





Oregon’s Commercial Apple Orchards 
are estimated roughly at 16,500 acres. A 
partial inspection of these orchards, said 
Mr E. L. Smith of Hood River before the 
natl fruit growers’ assn, disclosed the fact 
that many of them had been planted in 
soil unsuited to their growth, trees in many 
erchards set too closely; another trouble 
in the industry there, too many early ap- 
ples. He recommends, among other stan- 
dard varieties as favorable for Ore, the fol- 
lowing: Benoni, Tompkins King, Northern 
Spy, Winesap, Yellow Newtown, Esopus, 
Jonathan and Gravenstein. 





Winter Weight of Hogs—Due in part to 
the high cost of corn in the country, the 
average weight of hogs received at west- 
ern packing points late this winter has 
been somewhat below a normal, as shown 
by the following figures: 

AVERAGE WEIGHT OF HOGS. 
Feb Jan Feb Feb Feb Feb 
1901. 1901 1900 1899 1898 1897. 


Chicago, 224 227 .226 229 227 238 
Kansas City, 210 213 218 207 212 225 
Omaha, 231 234 237 245 263 269 


Our Foreign Barley Trade is a very un- 
ceitain affair, with nothing like the regu- 
larity in movement noted in wheat and 
corn. For example, exports this season are 
meager, only 5,500,000 bu first eight months 
of the crop year, compared with thrice that 
previous season. The loss is largely on the 
Pecifie coast, yet clearances from N Y and 
Eoston are also small. 





Exports of Live Hogs from southern 
ports are worthy of comment. During 
cight months ended Feb 28, over 10,000 were 
shipped from Mobile, compared with 12,800 
same period year earlier, 





The Hunger for Oatmeal abroad con- 
tinues unabated, Feb exports nearly 7,000,000 
lbs and clearances for eight months 66, 


against 46 million lbs a year earlier, 








The Poultry Yard. 


Poultry Contest Near the End. 





The money-in-poultry contest is rapidly 
drawing to a close, with great interest and 
expectation on the part of hundreds of 
contestants. The grand prize of $200, offered 
by American Agriculturist weeklies, with 
the possibility of winning $300 more in spe- 
cial prizes, is enough to arouse the poul- 
try keepers of the country to put forth their 
best efforts. There are also many rich 
prizes for others, besides the sweepstakes 
Prize winner. 

Most of the reports close Apr 1, when 
they should be written up carefully and 
sent in promptly to our nearest office. Some 
of the contestants, who began their record 


Mar 1 of last year, have already closed 
their reports and sent them in. Those 
which have been received indicate that 


great care has been taken in keeping the 
records and that a great many good ones 
are going to be received. Every contestant 
should make the record as complete as pos- 
sible in the effort to win the grand prize. 





A Good Profit in Raising Geese. 


BE, I. COLE, 





That geese are not oftener raised for 
profit is a surprise to one who is accus- 
tomed to having them. Nothing in the line 
of poultry requires less care and expense 
in the rearing, and nothing brings in hand- 
somer returns. On the other hand, noth- 
ing is so complete a failure as geese, with- 
out a proper knowledge of their peculiar 
requirements. They need but little shelter, 
and except when young or being fattened, 
no food but grass. They are very hardy, 
live to an old age, and are a positive bene- 
fit to the land after the grain is off. In 
three different ways they bring in revenue, 
—by the sale of the fowls, their eggs, and 
their feathers. Goslings reach maturity 
early and take less expensive food than any 
other kind of poultry. The young goslings 
rarely die except by accident. They are 
good layers for eight or 10 years, some say 
for life, especially if the gander is changed 
every two or three years. 

A gander should never be kept longer 
than three years, as young ganders insure 
greater fertility in the eggs. On the con- 
trary, a goose of three years or over will 
lay more eggs and more fertile ones than 
will a younger one. In goose raising there 
is the further advantage that a large num- 
ber can run together without proportional- 
ly decreasing the profits, as with other 
fowls. 

For breeders, select large birds and those 
having a record as being early and good, 
layers. Of most varieties mate one gander 
to two or three geese, possibly to four. 
An Embden gander will care for eight or 
10, and an African for from 15 to 20. 

A low shed, open to the south, with straw 
on the floor, is all the shelter they usually 
need. They lay early in the morning, and 
should be penned until 9 a m in order that 
all the eggs may be gathered. Boxes and 
tarrels on their sides make good nests for 
them, or lacking these, geese will make 
their own nests of the litter on the floor. 
They lay from 20 to 30 eggs the first year, 
25 to 40 the second and at maturity, which 
is three years, will often lay 50 eggs per 
annum. a 

The eggs should be set under a hen or 
in an incubator. If under the former five 
are plenty, though some set as many as 
seven. The period of incubation is from 
30 to 34 days. On the 26th day place the 
eggs for a minute in water of 104 deg tem- 
perature and then replace in the nest. They 
should be set early in the season, as heat 
is bad for young goslings. The shells are 
so tough that one often has to help the 
little things into the world. 

They can be plucked four or five times 
a season, though some pluck them every 
six weeks, except during the laying sea- 
son. They yield from 1 to 2 lbs of feathers 











a year, which range in price from 40 to 7ic 
per lb. In order to see whether the feath- 
ers are “ripe” for pulling, pick one out 
heie and there. If they come out without 
bard pulling, and if no bloody fluid adheres 
to the quill they are in right condition. 

Of the different varieties the Toulouse 
are about as good as any. They are easily 
ccufined, as they are too heavy to fly and 
too large to get through a good fence, are 
strong and hardy, small feeders and good 
layers, commencing to lay early. They 
grow rapidly, are gentle and quiet, weigh 
well, have good feathers and many of 
them. The principal objection to them is 
their color, which is gray. 

The Embdens are white, very hardy, 
weigh as much as the Toulouse, mature a 
tiifle earlier and are better mothers. The 
Chinese are the best of all layers and have 
a graceful, swan-like look on account of 
their long necks, but are too small to be 
very profitable. The Africans grow the 
quickest, lay as many eggs as the Toulouse 
and have very nice flavored flesh. They 
are little known in the west, but are great 
favorites in the east, many preferring them 
to any other breed. 





Fatting Chickens—The reports from 
the P E I chicken-fatting stations, as 
well as from several individuals are very 
satisfactory indeed. The chickens sold in 
England at iéc per lb. At such a price there 
is a large margin of profit. Good, ordinary 
specimens of Plymouth Rocks and Wyan- 
dots may be grown or purchased at from 
20 to 25c each. The cost of fatting is not 
much over 10c per bird and the freight 
charges, etc, to England average about 1%4c 
per lb, making the fowls cost delivered in 
England not much over 50c each. At a 
selling price of 16c per 1b, a 6-lb bird gives 
a profit of 46c. There are three of these 
govt stations in P E I giving object lessons 
to the farmers. Already many farmers and 
dealers are taking up the business of 
chicken fatting for the English market on 
their own account and with gratifying 
success.—[J. A. Macdonald, 





Trouble with Brooder Chicks—A. E. F., 
Mec: The trouble with your two-weeks-old 
brooder chicks, which have grown well but 
Gie after falling over with stiff legs, may 
be caused from either too much or too lit- 
tle heat in the brooder, or from over-feed- 
ing. If the brooder is too cold chickens 
will crowd, ard if too hot, they will con- 
tract leg weaknesses. You evidently have 
been feeding heavily and not giving much 
exercise. Put cut straw in the runs and 
induce more exercise by scattering some 
of the feed in the straw. Get them out of 
doors as much as possible. 


Success in Incubation depends upon the 
eggs used and their condition at time of 
use. This is true whether natural or arti- 
ficial means are used to incubate. If the 
hen or the incubator hatches one chick this 
proves that the fault is not with them that 
the whole sitting did not hatch. The fault 
is with the eggs. Neither the hen nor the 
machine can hatch an egg that will not 
hatch.—[Geneva March. 


Poultry Contest Queries—W. 
charge should be 


V.: No 
made for use of land 
which is neither owned nor leased by con- 
testant. Give the number of hens and cocks 
and value of same in inventory.——J. E. §S.: 
Centest closes Apr 1. Air-dried poultry 
manure is worth $4 to 4.50 per ton. 
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INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
Hh mmm most durable, cheapest first- tom 
; — hatcher. Money back if not positively 
as represented. Circular free; cata- 
logue 6c. GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, Tl, 
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Strong, Healthy Chicks 


are hatched by our incubators. and more 

of them than bens cam batch. Why? 

Because our reguiator never fails to keep 

the heat just right. Catalogue 

printed in 5 languages gives full 

Gescriptions. Mlustrations and prices. and 
muca information for poultry raisers. 
Sent for 6 
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Des Moines, Is. 
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WE MAKE INCUBATORS 


that hatch strong, healthy chicks 
and lots of them. Our faith these 
facts is such that we send you our 


NEW PREMIER ‘ociyii")- 
You put the eggsin it and mb AL 
for yourself. hen you have tried it t 
are sati you pay us for it, isn’t that the sensible way to 
and sell incubators? Send Sc stamp for Catalog & **Poultry Helps.’ 
@We are also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 


You Want the Best. 


IOWA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


7 Give best results. Simple 
to operate. They are round 
like a hen’s nest. Will run 
themselves. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-1@. Des Moines, Ia. 


The Star Incubator 


is best because ongient i in construction 
) and in operation atches every hatch- 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no 
moisture. Perfect hatchers. 6o-egg size, 
$6- Illustrated ——_ “yo 
=_* STAR INCUBATOR se 
52 Church , i. Bound Brook, N, J. 


New York Office, 38 ~~ el St. 


BEE SMOKERS 


plies of every kind 

This Mee Smoker only tee, 3 ton dies, 61.95; 
stage 25 cts.ea.extra. Our A. B. ©. of Bee 
500 pages, 406 illustrations. Price, 

$1.20, is the best thing ever published on the 
cuugoet. Circulars and sample copy of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture—semi-monthly maga- 
zine m if you mention this paper. 


THE A. 1. ROOT GOMPANY Medina O. 
SAIN ESS 
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DO INSECTS 
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insects and plant diseases, and — > 
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one who is interested ! 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


WPerfect in construction 
action, 
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INCUBATORS on TRIAL 
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Nurserymen are awakening to the im- 
portance of fumigation. A “straw” in this 
direction is the receipt of a letter from a 
prominent New York nurseryman, who has 
printed in red letters across the top of his 
letter head the following: ‘All trees fumi- 
gated.”’ This is business. When fumigation 
is carried out strictly in accordance with 
the instructions given in these columns it 
must prove of great value to all concerned. 

Farmers in the corn belt of the great 
Mississippi basin are this spring sounding 
the praises of “hog and hominy.” <A good 
crop of maize, farm cribs well filled last 
fall, corn 30 to 40 cents at loading points, 
beef cattle 5% to 6 cents, and swine practi- 
cally the same at Chicago, form a happy 
combination. There is little danger of fail- 
ure for the careful farmer who plants a 
liberal area under corn and plans to feed 
it out at home. We offer a word of cau- 
tion, however, to the man who contem- 
plates paying present high prices for stock 
cattle to fatten and turn off this spring, 
unless he is well provided with corn. 

—— 

Not infrequently a period of temporary 
high prices for a given crop is followed by 
unwise extension of that crop the follow- 
ing season. This seems to be the case this 
spring with broom corn. Prices have de- 
clined sharply from the high level of the 
comparatively recent past, yet there are 
evidences which show that a good many 
farmers have an itching to try this crop as 
a venture. This is true not only of the 
middle west, but in some of the older east- 
ern states where broom corn as a money 
crop was years ago abandoned. Any ma- 


EDITORIAL 


terial increase in the area would probably 
result in utter demoralization of the mar- 
ket next fall, with no margin of profit for 
any producer. In Illinois, Kansas and 
Nebraska, where most of this special crop 
is grown, farmers who thoroughly under- 
stand the business can make a fair profit 
providing the supply is not burdensome. 
To others in the Mississippi basin, or in 
Ohio, New York, etc, who wish to experi- 
ment with broom corn, we advise going 


into it cautiously. 
Le 


Stockmen everywhere are increasing the 


number of breeding animals and in a few 
years the supply should be equal to the 
demand. In the meantime it is the part 
of wisdom for breeders to refrain from 
asking prohibitive prices for any kind of 
stock, either for breeding purposes or for 
feeding. The owners of blooded animals 
have been wise in this respect. Instead of 
attempting to create fictitious values, as 
did the Shorthorn breeders years ago, they 
have simply been working to secure a good 
profit on their investment. At the sales 
during the past two years paying prices 
have been received for all leading breeds, 
but in no event have they been sensational. 
Of course, a few high-priced cows have 
been sold, but the prices paid for these are 
very small compared with the figures de- 
manded for Shorthorn cows during’ the 
booming of that breed. 





Friends of pure food laws must not be- 
come discouraged over temporary setbacks. 
While the Grout bill failed to get through 
congress, it gained many friends, and its 
advocates are positive that It will become 
a law early next winter. Dairymen must 
continue to agitate the subject throughout 
the coming summer and fall. In this con- 
nection it is well to distinguish between the 
pronounced friends and foes of the meas- 
ure in congress. Senators Proctor of Ver- 
mont, Hansbrough of North Dakota, Dolli- 
ver of Iowa, Foster of Washington, Allen of 
Nebraska and Spooner of Wisconsin worked 
incessantly for the bill, and will, no doubt, 
be among its stanch supporters next win- 
ter. Among the opponents no one was 
riore prominent than Representative Wads- 
worth of New York. And he chairman of 
the committee on agriculture! 





The failure of the Sidney Center (N Y) 
co-operative creamery has given a fresh 
start to the old cry ‘“‘co-operation is a fail- 
ure.”” Those who Know the situation thor- 
oughly looked for a failure from the start. 
The creamery, which attempted to make 
butter, was located near a condensery, and 
while it would probably have been success- 
ful in competition with other creameries, 
it could not hope to give as satisfactory 
returns to its patrons as the condensery, 
whose price for milk was not influenced by 
the market quotations of butter and cheese, 








The latest fake which is being worked ex- 
tensively in some sections is to treat trees 
to make them exempt from insect attacks. 
Parties are going about the country and 
boring holes in trees, which are filled with 
kerosene or some other preparation and 
then closed. Many fine trees have already 
been severely injured. The preparation which 
is put in cannot do any good, but may do 
much harm; it is never absorbed by the sap, 
The hole makes an inviting spot for decay 
to start. The only benefit is to the swin- 
dlers who get 50 cents per tree. 








The discovery of the Hessian fly parasite 
by Prof Webster is another illustration of 
the value of these silent factors in nature 
in checking some of our worst insect pests. 
It also emphasizes the necessity of having 
skilled specialists studying these questions 
at all times in different sections of the 
country. 





Final announcement is made on Page 446 
of the sugar beet growers’ competition for 
19¢1 that is being conducted by American 
Agriculturist. Every one of our readers 
who raises an acre or more of sugar beets 





has an equal chance at the 119 cash prizes, 
aggregating nearly $2000 in value. About 
$8000 in cash is also offered to growers of 
the largest quantity of sugar per acre for 
certain western factories. This promises to 
be one of the most interesting and valuable 
contests yet conducted by “the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.” 


Jottings From the Farmers. 


The educational advantages of the Ameri- 
can farmer inake him superior to the farm- 
er of any other nation. Education is as 
essential along the line of farming as along 
any other line of business. The character 
of a man is readily seen in the appearance 
of his farm.—[Subscriber, Richmond Co, O. 











I am more than pleased to see you take 
the stand you do take in this oleo business. 
I am proud to claim to belong to the honest 
farmer class and therefore condemn in the 
strongest terms that I can think of, the 
attempt of these oleo people to palm off 
their products for genuine butter.—[George 
P. Wood, New York. 


Rural mail delivery hinges on good roads. 
Daily mail, the telephone and electric cars 
will move the city to the country. They will 
enable the farmer to keep in touch with 
the world. Rural delivery has been ex- 
tended by degrees and good judgment, and 
wherever it has reached has been attended 
wth success.—[Subscriber, Richland Co, O. 





Farming, like all other business, has two 
sices, the producing and the business side, 
and unless a man is a farmer the chances 
are he will miss them both. A good farm- 
er never wiil ask any questions about how 
to hire help, as that is a part of his bus- 
iness, and he knows it. For the benefit of 
those who hire help and cannot be with 
them most of the time, I would say, hire 
one good man for a leader, and do the buy- 
ing, selling and driving yourself. If you 
hire only two or three men, then stay with 
them and let some member of the family 
dv the driving.—_[James A. Sherman, Wash- 
ington Co, R I. 


The grange says taxes are neglected and 
I helieve they are. I think if all property 
could be taxed according to its just value, 
it would not be so hard for the farmer. 
There are some men in this state who own 
thousands of acres of wild land and do 
not pay taxes, while a few acres of land 
owned by some farmer is taxed. I do not 
think it just—[Mrs F. A. Blaisdell, Somer- 
set Co, Me. 


Asked and Answered. 
Gas House Lime for Orchards—W. H. §S., 


Pa: An article on this subject will appear 
in our columns soon. 








Beets for Hogs—W. L. C., Ont: Sugar 
beets are more nutritious than mangels for 
stock feeding. The Tamworth hog is good 
for the general market. It is thought more 
of by Canadian packers than by those on 
this side of the line, as Canadians like them 
better for bacon, 





Thermostatic Bars—H. S., Pa: You can 
probably get thermostatic bars used in 
incubators of the Prairie State Incubator 
Co, Homer City, Pa, the Cyphers Incubator 
Co, Wayland, N Y, or of other manufactur- 
ers of hot-air machines, 


Salt for Asparagus Beds—W. T. B., Md, 
wants to know how much salt per acre and 
when it should be applied to an asparagus 
bed. Will some experienced grower an- 
swer through our columns? 








Chicken Manure for Trees—E. C. G., 
Pa: Chicken manure contains from 1 to 
1%% nitrogen and from % to %% potash 
and phosphoric acid. Combined with hard 
wood ashes or any fertilizer containing a 
good per cent of potash it will make an ®x-~ 
cellent fertilizer for peach trees: 








NEW YORK. 





North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Mar 19— 


The heavy fall of snow this winter has made 
bad roads. Teaming for Brown & Worth- 
ington mills has been the chief industry. A 
creamery station is being agitated. But- 
ter commands a good price, 25c. Eggs have 
been high, but dropped to 20c last week. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, Mar 18—Stock is win- 
tering well, but many will be short of hay. 
Farm help is scarce and a slight increase 
in wages is noted. Potatoes moving slowly 
at 35c. Many farmers are holding for higher 
price. Hay $15, butter 20c, cows 30 to 40. 


Somerset, Niagara Co, Mar 18—Wheat 
has been well covered for six weeks. Fruit 
buds are very promising. A large delega- 
tion went to Syracuse.to the fruit growers’ 
convention. A number of carloads of horses 
have been shipped in and sold. Lambs 
mostly sold and have been ruling lower. 
Beef is quite plentiful. Pork is very firm at, 
$7.25 d w, 5 on foot. Hired help is quite 
searce at from 20 to 22 per mo. Clover seed 
7 to 8 per bu, butter 20c. Ata recent farm- 
ers’ meeting the San Jose scale was thor- 
cughly discussed; much serious trouble is 
apprehended and all are interested in the 
fumigation bill. 

Chenango, Broome Co, Mar 18—The fore 
part of month has been cold and blustering. 
Roads are very poor. Mows are nearly 
empty and many are buying hay, mostly 
baled western, as that seems to be cheap- 
est. Grain has been cheaper than hay, but 
that is going higher now. Farm hands are 
mostly engaged at $17 to 18 per mo and 
board. Veal is low. Butter about 20c in 
Binghamton market. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, Mar i18—Fodder is 
holding out better than was expected. Many 
sales, and everything goes very cheap. The 
grip is prevalent in this section. There will 
be more moving than usual this spring. 


Converse, St Lawrence Co, Mar 19—There 
has been the most sickness ever known here, 
Many changes among farmers who rent. 
The dairy business has been good all win- 
ter and more silos will be built this year. 
Cows are selling at $30 to 50 each. People 
are looking after good farms to buy at’ 30 
to 40 per acre. Pork 7c d w, beef 6c, pota- 
toes 40c per bu, best hay 12 to 16 per ton, 
grain 20. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Mar 19—T. J. Keefer 
has bought the Levi Young place, north of 
Euclid. Eber Marshall is getting material 
to build a barn this spring. Farm wages 
are higher than usual. Gegrge Keefer has 
rented the Herman Fairchild farm on the 
Liverpool road. Grip has been prevalent. 
Country roads have been in a very bad 
shape generally on account of the depth of 
snow. 

Salem, Washington Co, Mar 19—Spring 
has come with plenty of slush and mud. 
Feb was the coldest month of the season. 
Farmers as a rule have hired their help 
at from $18 to 25 per mo. Stock has win- 
tered well, as more grain has been fed on 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


account of the high price of hay, which is 
selling from 13.to 16 per ton. Potatoes are 
moving slowly at from 38 to 40c per bu. No 
large lots in cellars, as is usual at this 
time of year. M. H. Stevens of Shushan 
has the record of handling more carloads 
of potatoes than any other dealer in the 
state. Auctions are being well attended and 
things selling high. 

Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co, Mar 18— 
Farm help is scarce and commands good 
wages. Many are hiring colored help from 
Va. Land shows an upward tendency. 
Joseph Rosell bought the fruit farm of 
John Bowman, 14 acres, for $2600. Cows are 
bringing 35 to 40, horses 100 to 150, sheep 
5 to 8, best hay 16 per ton. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Mar 19—Apples 
nearly disposed of and those left find quick 
sales at $2.50 to 3 per bbl. Butter 20c, eggs 
18c, fodder very scarce, but cows well up, 
bringing 25 to 30. Some wells dry since 
last summer’s drouth. Hay 20 per ton. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Mar 18—There 
is plenty of hay in this secti-.n; it is selling 
baled for $12 to 14 per ton. Potatoes are 
35c, butter and eggs 18c. Cattle are winter- 
ing finely. J. O. Potter has a fine lot of 
Barred Plymouth Rock fowls. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co,*° Mar 20— 
Snow was quite deep this winter, being 
about 3 ft on the level. The large ice 
houses are all filled. The ice in Chautau- 
qua lake has been from 12 to 20 in thick, 
and the second crop where the first was 
taken out has been from 9 to 12 in of good 
blue ice. Cows are bringing $27 to 30 per 
head. Hay is quite scarce and brings 12 per 
ton at the barn, butter 18 to. 20c per lb, eggs 
17c per doz, 


Tuscarora, Livingston Co, Mar 19—Fod- 
der is scarce and little hay is seld; price 
from $14 to 16 per ton. Dry weather of last 
season killed new seeding. Stock is win- 
tering finely. Veals are 6c per lb, hogs 744c 
dw, cows 35 to 40 per head, potatoes 37 to 
40c, butter 25¢e at retail. Farm hands scarce. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Mar’ 19—Cold 
weather through Feb and early part of Mar 
kept buds from swelling. There are indi- 
cations of a good fruit year. The loss of 
grass seeds for two years must make hay 
a short crop for the year to come. Hay is 
in demand at $16 to 18, with 100 days to 
feed most of our stock before grass can 
grow. The poultry business is on the in- 
crease. Eggs and butter always find ready 
sale. Cows in good demand at 35 to 40. 


Summit, Schoharie So, Mar 18—Roads 


have been impassable a good deal of the 
time. Water is getting low in many 
places. Plenty of stock in this’ section. 
Many farmers are short of hay, which is 
bringing $15 per ton. John Woodbeck sold 
some cows at auction that averaged about 
£29 per head. They were fine cows. There 
will not be much maple sugar made here 
this season. The maples show the effect 
of worms, and ice has broken off many 
branches. - 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, 
tenant farmers changed places 


Mar i18—Many 
Mar 1. 
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Hudson Brown has rented Silas Hollen- 


beck’s farm for five years, George Hol- 
lenbeck is going down on his father’s place. 
Ceorge Thomson will work the Ide farm 
and George Ingerson takes the place Thom- 
son left. Hay is scarce and High. Many 
farmers will have to buy before grass 
comes; some are feeding bran at $19.50 per 
tou. Auctions are numerous, milch cows 
bringing 28 to 40 per head. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Mar 20—But little 


snow or rain this winter and many wells 
and springs are dry and some farmers have 
to draw water for their stock. New York’s 
storage reservoirs in this county are about 
empty. Many farmers short of hay and 
buying feed. Producers who sell to N Y 
dealers received $1 per can for milk during 
Feb. Several farmers from here will haul 
their milk to Borden’s condensery at Brew- 
ster after April 1. The Patterson farm of 
86 acres is to be sold at auction Mar 27. C. 
W. Tilford will occupy the Ganong farm 
of 200 acres April 1. Much ‘winter grain 
has frozen out. Potatoes are scarce and 
sell at 80c per bu. S. G. Cornish has rented 
his farm to William Kennedy of Dykemans. 
bese help is scarce and high wages are 
asked. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Mar 19—The high 


winds of the past winter unquestionably 
injured winter grains by blowing the soil 
and .exposing the rootlets. Farmers within 
a few miles of Alba find it more profitable 
to sell their milk than to make butter. Good 
milkers, Jerseys and grades can be had at 
$20 to 35 per head. Peach buds nearly all 
dead. It is the opinion of some that the 
buds did not properly develop because of 
the protracted drouth of last summer and 
fall. Charles A. River of Selkirk recently 
gave an interesting and instructive address 
in the hall of the Patrons of Industry at 
South Bethlehem. The order is in a very 
prosperous condition. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, Mar 18—Snow 


has been 4 ft deep in the woods, with drifts 
10 ft or more in the roads. ~* ‘ood has been 
very scarce. Some have cut shade trees for 
fuel. No sugar made yet. Veal has dropped 
to 6c 1 w, hogs 5c, eggs 16c, potatoes 35c. 
Many auctions this spring. Not as much 
changing among tenant farmers as usual. 
Considerable trading in village property and 
land. One fairly good farm.of 96 acres with 
comfortable buildings sold for $4800. Good 
farm hands get 20 or more per mo, with 
board and washing. Nearly everyone will 
be behind with their work this_ spring. 
Farmers using a large amount of feed at 
about 20 per ton. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Mar 20—Little 
snow or rain this winter. Most farmers 
are prepared for spring. ‘hey have lost 
more tran the usual number of cows this 
winter, many having died. There are more 
than the usual number of auctions and 
many farms changing tenants. C. V. Wil- 
liams will continue to handle the milk-at 
the Minaville factory the coming year. H. 
Walreth is preparing to build a large stock 
barn after the most improved plans. The 
farmers’ institute held at Minaville, Mar 
4 was a great success. The silo is slowly 
gaining favor among farmers; a number 
-will be built the coming season, 











DOUBLE 


tor, Rake and Plow to be almost indispensible. 


DUTY GARDEN TOOLS. 


_ Tf you have a small vegetable garden, and enjoy working it yourself, or if you hire the work done 
you will find this ‘‘Planet Jr.” No. 4 Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, and Wheel Hoe Cultiva- 


In sowing it equals our best seeders; in 


cultivating it is the equal of our best wheel hoes. Drills or drops all garden seeds poagstenty producing 
e row, 


regular stand and even 


owth. Cultivates all vegetables between the row, 


: on each side of t 
throws dirt to or from the row, hills up, marks out, plows, rakes, levels, etc. Instantly changed 
from one to the other. This tool cannot be over recommended. 


One of our 350,000 catalogs for 1901 should be in every landowner’s hands. Tells 


allabout our "Planet Jr.” line of Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, 
Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, and our reduced prices for 
1901. Shows photographic pictures of their uses at home and abroad. Sent free on request. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107- E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














BETTER THAN WOOD. 
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Or Room 61, 509 











Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 
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LET US BE HONEST 





And admit that a fence containing part large and part 
small size wires will not stand the same exposure and 
@buse as a fence containing alllarge size w 6 
will last a lifetime. the other? Send for catalogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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South Onondaga, Onondaga Co, Mar 19— 
Forests of maple, oak and hickory are be- 
ing cut down and carried to Syracuse, Ful- 
ton and other places for various purposes, 
leaving hills in many places only suited to 
pasturing. Hay is selling for $18 to 22. 
Alfalfa in great demand for cattle. Eggs 
and fowls seem to be the items that pay 
the best with the least capital. One man 
says his 75 hens have paid him better than 
his two fine cows. 

For a New Pickle Factory—Oneida ex- 
pects soon to have a pickle factory. It is 
announced that 100 acres of cucumbers, 100 
acres of cabbage, 50 of tomatoes and 50 of 
cauliflower will be contracted for. 


Ithaca, Tompkins Co, Mar 20—The com- 


mon council has raised the license fee for 
milkmen delivering milk in the city from 
$1 to 3 per year and the milkmen declare 
they will contest the validity of the impo- 
sing of a license fee at all. A vein of nat- 
ural gas was struck at the Remington salt 
plant at Ithaca. The flames shot into the 
air 15 ft. There is great excitement over 
the matter in and near Ithaca. 

Waverly, Tioga Co, Mar 19—Hay is 
scarce here at $20 per ton. F. P. Elsbree 
bought the Jersey bull calf, Gold Leaf of C. 
S. Drew, to head his fine Jersey herd of 75 
cows. He is shipping all milk to New York. 
He has also bought a very fine boar and 
sow, both being English bred. 


Cortland Co Fair Dates have been final- 
ly fixed at Sept 3-6. This will be the 63d 
annual exhibition. 

Himrod, Yates Co, Mar 20—Early in the 
winter there was an active demand for fat 
stock. Lambs sold at 6c per lb and beef 
at 7c d w. Now both are considerably 
lower. Those who kept their apples are 
getting much better prices than those who 
sold earlier. Potatoes have declined with 
prospect of going lower. Many .changes 
among farm tenants. Auction sales fre- 
quent and fair prices realized. Hay scarce 
and high, $12 to 14 per ton. This is a great 
fruit region and there are indications that 
a very large acreage will be set to rasp- 
berries this spring. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Mar 18—There will 
be about the same acreage planted in po- 
tatoes this year as last; of cabbage, as 
much if not more, and of pickles more. 
Pickle houses well cleaned out of pickles 
and sauerkraut. Winter grain looking well. 
Hay selling at 90c to $1 per 100 Ibs, straw 
65 to 75c. Potatoes nearly all sold. Ice 
houses well filled. Quite a number of our 
farmers have gone into the milk business. 
Cows high. 

Cutchogue, Suffolk Co, Mar 20—Farmers 
are getting anxious for spring to open. The 
purchasing agent of the local club has put 
out at the depot about 14 carloads of fer- 
tilizer and is expecting more. Many sacks 
of Me grown potatoes for seed are -being 
carted. The Southold town agri society 
of this place gave Terry Hudson of River- 
head a cordial invitation to lecture here Mar 
8 and invited the town board to attend. The 
lecture was on the boundary line of South- 
old and the facts were brought out by old 
deeds given by Gov Andros from New Ha- 
ven, Ct, in 1676. The meeting drew a good 
attendance. Mr Hudson illustrated his talk 
by a large map drawn by him showing the 
boundary lines, which he explained very 
clearly. A few remarks were made by Hon 
Henry A. Reeves of Greenport, J. B. Terry 
of Southoid and Mr Latham of Orient. It 
twas decided to make a petition and bring 
it before the people of the town to be voted 
upon at town meeting, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $2000 for the trustees to es- 
tablish the town lines according to Gov 
Andros’s grant. 


The Philadelphia Milk Shippers’ Union. 


PRES J, WALTER PANCOAST. 








Since Feb 23 the membership in the Phila 
milk shippers’ union has increased from 
about 100 to 400 approximately. I shall not 
be surprised if we double or treble that in 
the next few weeks. The union will extend 
to every section that ships milk to Phila, 
as far as 350 miles in one case. Wherever 
the dealer may go to secure milk, we shall 
follow. 

Of course the counties of Chester, Dela- 
3 


ware, Montgomery, Bucks and Berks in 
Pa, and Burlington and Salem in N J, will 
furnish the majority of the members from 
nearby territory, though Lancaster, Leba- 
non, Cumberland and York counties in the 
former and Gloucester, Monmouth, Ocean, 
Mercer and Somerset in the latter will also 
be represented. I believe that by fall we 
shall include in our membership the men 
who ship from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the 300,000 qts Phila consumes daily. 

Representative men from almost every 
section of the nearby territory were present 
at the Feb meeting to organize the union. 
The committee which was appointed to 
confer with the Phila milk dealers report- 
ed that they had been able to accomplish 
nothing, except to convince themselves that 
a just price could not now be_ secured 
through argument, but that it would be 
necessary to get into that “position of ad- 
vantage to enforce our demands,” which 
one of the dealers subsequently told a re- 
porter truthfully we did not now occupy. 

The executive committee of eight and the 
president will transact the business of the 
union. The original dairymen’s union has 
been merged into the Phila milk shippers’ 
union, which title has been adopted as be- 
ing more descriptive of our membership. 
We are young, but we are robust and 
growing fast. 





Producers for the Phila. market feel that 
they should have some voice in setting the 
price for which their milk is sold. Under 
present conditions and prices they get but 
little return for their work. Several years 
ago when feed was much cheaper, there 
was some profit in making milk, but at 
present it takes all the receipts to pay 
freight bills and other expenses. The fol- 
lowing is given by a Pa shipper as an aver- 
age statement of. a 15-cow dairy which will 
average 100 qts per day. At 3%c p qt the 
3000 qts of milk for the month will bring 
$105. It costs to produce this, for rent 20, 
labor 12, freight 15, one ton wheat bran 19, 
¥% ton linseed meal 7.50, 4% ton cottonseed 
meal 7, one ton corn and cob meal 16, hay 
not estimated, making a_ total of 96.50, 


which leaves the sum of 8.50 to pay for hay, 


living expenses and profit. 


FSMPA 


The Keynote of the Milk Situation. 


Cc, H. CURTIS, ONEIDA CO, N Y¥. 








The milk problem must interest all milk 
producers until some satisfactory result.is 
secured. It seems to me that the F S M 
P A is making a mistake in devoting much 
work to city matters, for two reasons: 
First, there is enough work in the country 
to absorb all their energies, and second, 
there is no encouragement for the city 
dealer to attempt any co-operation with 
the country while it is yet so difficult to 
secure any united effort among the pro- 
ducers. There is no pleasure in trying to 
help those who cannot, or do not care to 
help themselves. It is like missionary work 
among the heathen. It may be done by 
good men with the motives of duty and 
the command “go preach the gospel,” but 
such influences hardly prevail in business. 

If producers wish for better things they 
must prove their position by their living. 
If they have something in mind and are in 
earnest, they will prove it by living for it, 
seeking for it and working for it in all 
possible and proper ways. The first thing 
then is to find out what we want and then 
put forth every possible effort to secure it. 
We want better prices for milk; then the 
duty is to unite, co-operate and work for 
it. It is only what we earnestly work for 
that we receive. 

Now for the details. Each community 
must unite and co-operate with each other, 
and like a leader use their forces as one 
man. Let the producers own, control and 
attend to all the details of station and 
country matters themselves. Never by 
lease or in any way let this work be done 
by city men. If we want work well done 
see to it ourselves. Let the producers make, 
cure and handle the best possible quality of 
milk, cream, butter and cheese, and sell it 
f o b cars to the dealers and let them at- 
tend to city work. Let all surplus be eared 
for at the station for the good of both par- 
ties. When the dealers find the producers 
united and organized, they wil! gladly join 
us, for then we can prove to them that 
they can have something tangible to anchor 
to. -It is good to know that this idea of 
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united country station control is gaining 
ground and is being recognized as the key- 
note of the situation. 


et 


News About Milk Producers. 


At Johnson and Otisville, N Y, the fol- 
lowing prices per 100 lbs are offered by 
the Borden milk condenseries for the com- 
ing six months: Apr $1.15, May 1, June 80c, 
July 95c, Aug 1.10, Sept 1.30. The price is 
the same as last year, except the Apr price 
is 5c lower. 

The president of the Pa state veterinary 
medical assn in a recent address at Phila 
expressed the belief that milk and dairy 
inspections of some of the large cities are 
worthless. “After many attempts,” he 
said, ‘“‘municipal inspection has at last been 
established in Phila, Pittsburg, Meadville, 
Williamsport, Scranton, York~- and To- 
wanda, but unfortunately the inspections 
amount to little more than a farce, par- 
ticularly in the two large cities.” 

A creamery is to be built in the town of 
Rockland, Sullivan Co, N Y, on the farm 
of George Barrett, who is largely interested 
in it. The sum of $2000 has been sub- 
scribed, 

At New Berlin, Chenango Co, N Y, Bor- 
den’s milk condensery has made contracts 
with farmers for six months from Apr 1, as 
follows: Apr $1.10 per 100 Ibs, May 90c, June 
80c, July 90c, Aug 1.05, Sept 1.25. This is 
5c less in Aug than last year’s price, other- 
wise there is no change. 

The Worcester (N Y)-creamery co has 
leased its station for,one year from Mar 1 
to the Manhattan dairy co'of N Y, which 
although. not agreeing to pay FS MPA 
prices, contract to pay better prices than 
have ever before been paid at this point. 

Producers ‘have bought the.station at 
Sauquoit, Oneida Co, N Y, of the N ¥ stand- 
ard dairy assn for $2740 and will take pos- 
session April 1. 


The shipping station’ at East Worcester, 
N Y, is closed and the farmers of that sec- 
tion will patronize a cheese factory the 
coming season to be operated by Clarence 
Murphy, an-old operator in this line. 

At West Cornwall, Ct, the Mutual Milk 
and Cream Co is erecting a small milk 
station to receive milk from Cornwall 
farmers. 


But little interest is taken in the F 8 M 
P A around Windwood, Pa, because of the 
building of a local creamery. The local 
section has about as many members as 
last year. The building of a creamery has 
been in line with the work of the F S M 
P A in that the milk is withdrawn from 
the N Y market and sent to Scranton. The 
milk is contracted for at about 93%c p can 
of 40 qts as the year’s average. 

The Patrons’ stock assn of Freetown, N 
Y, is to build a milk and cheese factory, but 
has not yet decided upon a site. It will be 
equipped and operated by Earl Johnson of 
Marathon, who is a stockholder. 

A creamery is in contemplation at West 
Winfield, N Y, $4500 having been  sub- 
scribed and the necessary steps taken to 
incorporate a company. The directors have 
been elected and it is expected the building 
will soon be erected. The condensery pro- 
ject has fallen through and this will take 
its place. 


The directors of the N Y milk exchange 
met Mar 13 in response to a hurry call and 
cut the price of milk 4c, making it 2%c p 
qt. Notwithstanding this action, later in 
the week members of the exchange said the 
market continued too “flush.” Milk, they 
said, was pouring into the city in unpre’ 
cedented quantities. 

The Homer Ramsdell line resumed the 
carrying of milk last week, which the ice 
in the Hudson had interrupted. This week 
they hope to have their boats get up as 
high as Poughkeepsie. 

The local section at Homer, N Y, which 
has about 40 members, has made a steady 
gain, and is stronger than ever before. Un- 
til the present winter the milk depot here 
was owned and managed by D. W. Kaatze 
of N Y, who paid fairly good prices, even 
10 to 20c per can of 40 qts above the road 
or exchange prices. Occasionally, however, 
it has been necessary to bring him to 
terms a little. For the past two months 
only the exchange price has been paid, 
which was 94c per can for Jan and 84c for 
Feb. When the price was not satisfactory, 
producers have talked quité strongly of 
building a station to care for their own 
milk. ‘We did not get the Oct advance, 








as the price was then fair,- but we. shall 
have to do something before long if our 
read price continues to decline as it has 
for the past few months.—[H. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price has 
2% to 2%c p qt, owing 


been reduced from 2% 2%ec 
to the increased supply. 

The Lackawanna’s official revised figures 
show that the road carried during Feb 110,- 
056 cans of milk and 2283 cans of cream. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottied milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Mar 16, were as 








follows: 
Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream - milk 
ie ee . 32,257 1,011 437 
D, Lack and Ww. . 27,500 575 _— 
Ontario .... 27,409 1,077 —_— 
N Y Cent (long haul). 19.350 460 —_ 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 14,100 140 180 
Susquehanna .......... 13,455 197 506 
West Shore ..........- 10,700 750 775 
DEG FeO i 060s snctce 8,617 _ _- 
Lehigh Valley ........ 12,910 255 — 
Homer Ramsdell line. 1,555 74 —_ 
Other sources.......... 5,750 120 —_ 
Total receipts.......173,603 4,659 1,898 
Daily average ...... 24,800 665 271 
Last week......cccs - 162,951 4,778 1,721 





PRES J. 


WALTER PANCOAST, 


who is at the head of the newly organized 
Phila milk shippers’ union, is an extensive 
farmer and a shrewd, capable leader. He 
lives on a %0-acre farm, which is one of 
the good ones, in the grain and grass _ sec- 
tion of Salem Co, N J, where yields of 100 
bu corn and 40 bu wheat to the acre are 
not unknown. His milk sales last year ex- 
ceeded $3000. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, there is no change from 
conditions previously noted. A little busi- 
ness is being done every day, but as hold- 
ers are not anxious to sell buyers are play- 
ing a waiting game and _ taking only 
enough to supply current needs. Reports 
from the country indicate that stocks in 
growers’ hands are very low. 

Quotations at N Y are unchanged on the 
basis of 20@21c p lb for N Y state and 19 
@20c for Pacific coast choice hops, crop 
of ’00. 











Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 121%4@13%c p dz, live fowls 11%@ 
12c p Ib, chickens 10@11%c, ducks 13c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, geese 11@12c, fowls 9%@10%c d 
w, broilers 20@30c, chickens 8@l38c, capons 
9@12c, turkeys 8%@12c. Gilliflower apples 
$3.50@4 p bbl, Ben Davis 3@3:50, Baldwins 
3.25@3.50, Greenings 3@3.50, cranberries 6@8, 
bright Fla oranges 1.75@2.75 p bx, russets 

75@2.50, grape fruit 4@6, strawberries 20@ 
35c p qt. York state potatoes 45@52c p bu, 
Mich 40@48c, onions 1.10@1.35, Danish cab- 
bage 17@23 p ton, domestic 12@i7, cucum- 
bers 4@6 p bskt, lettuce 1.50@3.75, spinach 

25@1.50 p bbl, kale 75c@1. Timothy hay 


13@17 p ton, mixed 13.50@14.50, rye straw 
11@15.75, No 2 Pa red wheat 79@79%4c p _— 


corn 454%4@45%c, No 2 white oats 32%c 


At Pittsburg, maple sugar 9@l1ic p Ib, 
syrup 70@75c p gal. Live fowls 6@10%ec p 


Jb, chickens 104%@lic, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
11@12c, fowls 13@i4c d w; 
turkeys 13@15c, 
t12%4@18c. 
oats 311446@382c, 


chickens 14@l15c, 
ducks 15@16c, fresh eggs 
No 2- yellow corn 47@47%c p bu, 
middlings $18.50@19.50 p ton, 
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bran 18@18.25, hay 14@16, rye .straw 10@ 
10.50. King apples 3.75@4 p bbl, Spy 3.75@ 
4, Baldwins 3@3.50, Russets 2.75@3, cranber- 
ries 6.50@12, Fla oranges 2.75@3 p bx. Celery 
25@80c p dz bchs, onions 90c@1.60 p bu, po- 
tatoes 42@5ac, turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, carrots 
1.25@1.50, parsnips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.25@1.35, 
cabbage 10@22 p ton. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
783%,@79e p bu, corn 41%c, oats 28c, rye 55@ 
56c, timothy hay $9.50@14.25 p ton, clover 
mixed -11@12.50, clover 9@10.50, rye straw 
6@6.50, bran 16.25@16.75, middlings 16.75@ 
17.75. Fresh eggs 12c p dz, live chickens 
and fowls &%@10c p lb, turkeys 8@91éc, 
ducks 10c, geese 83@7 p dz. Apples 2.50@3.50 
p bbl, Fla oranges } 15@3. 25 p bx. Pota- 
toes 35@42c p bu, onions 1.50, cabbage 16@ 
18 p ton, lettuce 2@3 p bbl, cucumbers 1.75 
p dz. Steers 4.35@5 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
4@s.75, hogs 4.45@5.85, sheep 3.40@4.35, lambs 
5.25@5.65. 

At Columbus, wheat 75@77c p bu, corn 40 
@42c, oats 25@28c, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, 
middlings 18, screenings 16, hay 12@14, rye 
straw 7.50. Steers 4.35@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w. 


Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, good cattle steady, poor stock 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 180 
cars. Shipping steers sold at $4.40@5.65, 
butcher grades 4.25@4.65, bulls and oxen 
3.60@4.50, stockers and feeders 3.70@4.35, 
Veal calves in good demand, thin to prime 
selling at 4@7.75. Hogs generally firm on 
Monday of this week, when 100 double decks 
came in. Bulk of sales were at 6.05. Sheep 
and lambs fairly active at steady prices. 
Receipts Monday of this week 100 double 
decks. Fancy wethers sold at 4.80@5, mixed 
sheep 4.30@4.75, fancy lambs 5.80@5.90, com- 
mon to choice 5@5.75. 





Farm and Garden Seeds and supplies are 
a timely subject with all farmers at this 
season. Cheap seeds are always dear, and 
only the best are economical. Everything 
the farmer needs is carried by the old and 
reliable house, Griffith & Turner Co, Dept 
H, Baltimore, Md, so well known to hun- 
dreds of our readers. Not only is the line 
of seeds as full and complete as that of 
any exclusive seed house, but there is an 
irfinite variety of plants, shrubs, nursery 
siock, incubators and poultry supplies, fer- 
tilizer implements, etc, illustrated and list- 
ed at very low prices, in their beautiful 
catalog, which will be sent free to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist readers who write them 
at the above address. 





Much has been said about the dishonesty 
of commission men, and many are the wails 
of farmers who have been taken’ in by 
“bunco men” of our large ctiites. But there 
is another side. American Agriculturist’s 
market reporter was this week shown a box 
of butter consigned by a_ northern 
Gairyman that appeared all right on top, 
but examination proved that it was ‘‘dea- 
coned.” There was less than a half inch 
of the real article on the surface, the re- 
mainder of the box being filled with a com- 
position which baffled the critical tongue of 
the butter man. It resembled tallow in grain 
ané color, with perhaps a susptcicn of but- 
ter worked in. Such shipments are, cer- 
tainly not designed to improve the morals 
of the agents. ° 


Your Gorn Grop 


—all things beingequal, depends more large 

good planting than anything else. If 4 is 
not put in surely and regularly there can be no 

fect — and“even stand” of plants. ifthe the 
seed is good, there is no replanting where the 


erowr on tea 


is used. Plants 10 to12acresa da 
or drilis any desired distance pdneg 
phosphate as you wish just where you ae it. It 
can’t get out of order. Suited to all lands—all soils. 
Plants field corn, sweet corn, ensilage corn, beans, 
peas, ete. Made the best that such an implement 
can be made, Don’t buy a planter ofany kind until 
you send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue 

of machines andimpiements. Wemail it FREE. 


A. B. Farquhar Co.,Ltd. 
York, Pa. 
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Bronchial Consumption. 
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FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 

Of the many forms of bronchitis, the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 
symptoms closely resembie those of con- 
sumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in char- 
acter, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption, 

In all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. If, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption! and if no ba- - 
cilli—bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed to 
be consumption, are really deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in. verification of 
this recently occurred. <A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week, 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone. Judging by her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible not 
to fear that she had come too late, On 
sounding her chest, however, I was sur- 
prised to find no solidification by tubercles, 
and on examining her sputum a total ab- 
sence of the bacilli. The history, too, of her 
sickness revealed that it had followed an 
attack of whooping cough and grippe. So, 
although her pulse was 120 a minute, and 
so feeble as to be hardly perceptible and 
the wasting of her body so extreme that she 
could not stand without support, I did not 
hesitate to pronounce the disease bronchial, 
and give it as my opinion that if we could 
sustain her strength long enough for reme- 
dies to act, she would be saved. She was 
immediately placed under - medicated air 
treatment, with tonics to impart appetite 
and digestives to help the enfeebled stom- 
ach to transform nourishments into chyle 
and blood. Within a week she showed 
signs of amendment. Her progress. was 
necessarily slow, as the healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhalusted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradu- 
ally acquired more and more strength, and 
within six weeks was able to take short 
walks in the open air. She recovered: per- 
fectly in about six months, and is alive and 
well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagyosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment of the conditions to be remedied, 
Had the true nature of her disease not been 
discovered just when it was she would have 
lost her life through wrong treatment, and 
been recorded as another death by con- 
sumption: 

Every form of bronchitis is curable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated air 
inhalation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and cells of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of change. 
ing their bad secretions and healing the 
inflamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and hold 
out a hope of cure by that treatment is 
malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
treet, New York. 
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For the last two years competent farm 
hands have been at a premium in many 
parts of the country. Some years ago it 
was the custom for the young man who 
wished to hire out for the season to begin 
to make inquiries about this time of the 
year as to whether farmers in the neighbor- 
hood intended to keep a hired man. Upon 
learning the intentions of e¢he different 
farmers, he chose some rainy day when he 
wouhd be reasonably sure to find his man 
at home, to walk over and try tc make a 
bargain for the season of eight months. 

Things are changed now. The farmer is 
making the inquiries; he is out hunting up 
the man who wants to hire his services. He 
is often driven to the extremity of writing 
to the employment agencies in the city 
in the attempt to get the necessary help. 
Even then he is not always successful, and 
it is not an unusual thing for the farmer 
to reap less crops than he is entitied to be- 
rause he cannot get the proper help. I be- 
tieve the reason for this condition of af- 
fairs is farther back than many suppose. 
I do not think the farmers make home so 
unpleasant that the boys want to get to 
the city to escape the drudgery of the 
farm. The average farmer’s sons have as 
easy times in their lives as have the sons 
of laboring men anywhere. The cause of 
the existing condition of things is beyond 
this. 

The press is teeming with azscounts of 
combinations of interests in the world of 
capital. Great corporations are combining 
in order to operate their lines of business 
under one head. Vast fortunes are being 
made in a day by men who engineer these 
colossal deals. Some men who as boys 
worked for $10 a month, at 50 years of age 
are drawing independent fortunes each year 
as salaries. The farmer boy reads of these 
things, and many a one thinks he will go 
out in the world where these deals are be- 
ing made. Guided by the belief that what 
one man has done other men can do, he 
goes to the city, or at least he goes off the 
farm. 

The factory man rarely if ever goes to 
the farm when he is thrown out of employ- 
ment in the city. He usually hunts up some 
other city occupation. Where then is the 
supply of labor upon which the farmer 
can draw? The result is that in many parts 
of the country there is almost no hired help 
to be found. It is a question whether the 
wonderful combinations of capifal which 
have been made within the last few years 
have not worked harm to the people by 
producing indirectly a feeling of unrest 
among the laboring classes to such an ex- 
tent as to affect the gathering of wealth by 
the masses. 


Lovell’s Station, Erie Co, Mar 18—At a 


recent aucticn a dairy of 14 cows soki at, = 


an average of about $34. Hay is getting | 
rather scarce and is worth 10 per ton in 
barn and 12 delivered in city. apples 75c per 
bu, butter 21c, eggs lic. The winter was 
very severe after Jan 24. The snow has 
been very deep. Farmers are getting ready 
for making sugar. Concord township is 
situated in the eastern part of Erie Co. The | 
farming specialties are dairying and stock 
raising. There are five creameries and a 
large milk condensing plant at Corry, the 
nearest city. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Mar 18—At 
last the drouth is broken and streams are 
overflowing, damaging roads and fields by 
washing. Within a radius of 10 miles a 
public sale may be attended any week dur- 
ing this month. The tree butcher is at work 
with his little hatchet, or sometimes a saw, 
destroying apple trees, and making homes 
for chipmunks, flickers and owls. Starva- 
tion is evident in nine-tenths of the apple 
orchards in this county. 


INDIANA. 

Plant More Trees—The bill before the 
state legislature amending the present for- 
estry law is all right, but I think it ought 
to offer inducements for planting forest 
or fruit trees on boundary lines between 
farms and fields. They might be planted 


from 3 ft to 1 rd apart and when one tree 
Is cut for use another be put in its place. 





This would settle the fence post question. 


The trees would modify the climate, the 
shade would be appreciated by stock in 
summer time. A 40-acre field might be 
surrounded with sugar trees, which after 
12 years would yield enough sugar and mo- 
lasses for a family of eight persons. If 
nut trees were planted they would soon 
bear and become a source of pleasure and 
possibly of profit.—[S. W. H. 


Benton Co—Farmers are hauling corn 
and oats to market. Roads have been good 
for some time. Oats sowing will begin 


secon. Farmers are well along with their 
work and in good condition to begin put- 
ting in spring crops. Corn is 35c, oats 33c, 
eges 20c, butter 15c. 

Superintendents for State Fair—The bd 
of agri at its recent meeting arranged for 
premiums at the coming state fair and ap- 
pointed supts for the different depts. These 
appointments took effect at once and each 
new supt new has charge and has begun 
work. Every member of the bd was pres- 
ent. The meeting was exceedingly harmo- 
nious and everything points to a successful 
exhibition this fall. 

Money for Agri Education—The state 
legislature has just appropwiated $60,000, to 
be used in erecting a new agri building at 
Purdue university, and 10,000 a year for 
maintenance and equipment. This is in rec- 
ognition of the excellent work which the 
agri department has been doing for a num- 
ber of years. The influence of the station 
and college is being felt and appreciated 
in every county. The legislature has also 
recognized the value of the farmers’ insti- 
tuies under the direction of Prof W. C. 
Latta and has doubled the appropriation, 
raking it 10,000 a year instead of 5000 as 
leretofore, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Date of Poultry Show—The fanciers’ 
assn of N J announces Dec 10-14 as the 
dates for its annual poultry show to be held 
at Newark. Efforts will be made to have 
this show a record breaker. 


Additional Gran ge Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

Onondaga Pomona’s Fine Meeting. 

Onondaga Pomona held an interesting 
meeting in Syracuse, Mar 8, devoted chief- 
ly to degree work and reports from the 
field. Blockaded roads and much _ severe 
sickness kept the attendance down to about 
150. State delegates made comprehensive 
reports of the late Poughkeepsie meeting. 
These narratives were supplemented by 
State Secretary Giles, who showed that the 
order in the state now exceeds 60,000 mem- 
bers. He also reported that the member- 
ship in Onondaga Co is fully 100 ahead 
of last year. Past State Lecturer Cole 
dropped in by accident and was heartily 
welcomed. The- degree was finely con- 
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ferred on a class of nine. Reports of sub- 
ordinate granges embodied much encour- 
aging information. In a few cases, sev- 
eral granges have suffered through changes 
of population. A suggested cure is consol- 
idation of two or more. The policy in this 
county is to seek strength rather than dif- 
fusion. In order that the Pomona may 
be in closer touch with the subordinate, 
the secretary was requested to secure a 
complete list of fourth degree members here 
in the eounty. There was an invitation 
to hold the June meeting with Onondaga 
Hill, No 682, at the home of Mr and Mrs 
John T. Roberts. 

A rally meeting was held at Clay, 
Mar 14, to consider the general good of the 
order in northern Onondaga. Past State 
Master O. H. Hale and other leading mem- 
bers are expected to be present. 

Tully is conferring degrees on candidates 
at nearly every meeting; the first and sec- 
ond will be given to a class of five, Mar 
16, including an ex-member of assembly, 
a principal of a high school and a promi- 
nent church pastor. 

The grange at Seneca Falls mourns the 
death of one of its brightest young mem- 
bers, John M. Pearson, Jr, who was killed 
by an ice house wall falling on him and the 
ice crushing his face. 

Central N Y Pomona met at Syracuse 
recently and conferred the degree on nine 
candidates in an impressive manner. 

Several North Manlius Patrons attended 
the meeting of Central N Y Pomona. Its 
meetings are well attended and the lectu- 
rer’s program has interesting and instruc- 
tive papers at each meeting. 





Broome Co”*Pomona met at Binghamton 
Mar 12. Officers were installed and Leonard 
Gage elected secretary, vice A. R. Parker 
deceased. 

Elba conferred degrees on 12 candidates 
Mar 9, making 26 who have been initiated 
since Feb1. Over 100 Patrons attended this 
enthusiastic meeting. The repert of the 
state grange meeting at Poughkeepsie was 
given by the delegate. 

Monroe Co Pomona met Mar 9 at Roch- 
ester. The degree was conferred on 13 can- 
didates, bringing the membership up to 
about 550. Although roads were almost im- 
passable, 145 Patrons were present. Res- 
o!utions were adopted against the bill ex- 
empting mortgages from taxation, in fa- 
vor of paying road tax in money, in favor 
of improved roads throughout the state, 
in favor of constructing bridges capable 
of supporting six tons instead of four. A 
report was made as to the proceedings of the 
state grange. Brother Janes of Cattaraugus 
Pomona delivered an address. Next meet- 
ing in June with Mendon. 





Thanks for the continuance of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. We miss it so much if 
it does not arrive at the usual time. We 
enjoy the contents and also find it of great 
benefit to the farmer.—[Mrs J. B. Brown, 
New York. 





















SENT ON TRIAL 
Te be returned at my expense if 
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free on board atNew York, 
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Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, ete. 


SiZes 3 to 13 1-2 Feer 
The best pulverizer and 
cheapest Riding Harrow 


son earth. We also make walking 
~Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 


poses. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. . 
DUANE ii. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 








MACHINE 


The celebrated FREE 


Hoosier Boy Wire Fence Machine 

In use all over the U. 8., and known 

, Bn aa will be eet Se every 
cepting o 

For full information. address 


Hoosier Boy W. F. Mach. Co., 
222-226 ‘warrant lad’ pe in 








STRONGEST 
MADE, Buli- 
strong. Chicken- 
m= tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free 

l COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 0. Winchester, Indiana, U. 5. & 








Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 





A Homemade Sap Evaporator. 





The illustration shows an evaporating de- 
vice which has been used satisfactorily by 
John Gross of Franklin Co, Vt. The sap 
pan is reversible, being alike at both ends. 





THE EVAPORATOR, 


When removed to be washed it can be 
turned about so that the clear sap running 
the other way will take off the niter if any 
has gathered on the syrup pan. The heater 
represented in the cut by the heavy line is 
made of one-inch tin pipe and lies across 
the low partitions near the front of the 
evaporator, where the hot sap and steam 
heat the incoming sap as it passes through 
the coils of the pipe. Of course, as many 
pipes as desired can be used, or as long a 
pipe as strikes one’s fancy, for the farther 
the sap goes before it enters the evapora- 
for the hotter it gets. I think this arrange- 
ment increases the capacity of the evapora- 
tor at least one-fifth. I prefer to have the 
sap holder outside of the sugar house with 
a cheap shed to cover it, for it is cooler 
there and.out of the way. All evaporators 
should be clean on the bottom where the 
soot collects. This prevents rapid heating. 
The best thing with which to remove the 
soot is an old stiff broom. The evaporator 
noted in the figure is 12 ft long, 40 in wide 
and takes care of sap from 800 trees. The 
quality of the sugar and syrup made in this 
is excellent and sells to western consumers 
for a good price. The sap supply is at a. 
The chimney is at b, c and g are sap gates, 
d, the end of tube where the fresh sap 
enters after being.warmed up, and e e, fau- 
cets for removing the syrup. 





Improved Methods in Maple Sweets. 


A. R. PHILLIPS, OHIO. 





The sap rarely ever touches wood, 
except when painted. The receptacles are 
nearly all of metal, which are easily and 
frequently cleansed when they become 
sour. Sap is strained several times before 
reaching the boiling pans, is gathered and 
boiled very soon after it runs and no longer 
burns on the sides of anything. By care, 
cleanliness and attention to the sap from 
the time it is in the buckets till it is re- 
duced to sugar and syrup, we are enabled 
to make a product that is far superior to 
the old-time product. 

Three kinds of boiling apparatus prevail 
at the present time in Ohio. All of them 
boil a shallow depth of sap and all pro- 
duce a fine quality of syrup. The brick 
arch, surmounted by the long iron pan, 
with its heater in the rear, is still quite 
common, but is slowly giving way to the 
modern compartment evaporator, with its 
iron arch that shuts up as tight as any 
stove. Where two or three arches are side 
by side, as they frequently are in our sugar 
houses, the evaporator is only used to finish 
up the product, while the long iron pans 
with no cross divisions do the heavy boil- 
ing. 

The chief points of excellence of the 
evaporator over the iron pan are the fact 
that frequent syruping off is possible, and 
they are much easier handled by one per- 
son. The claim that the evaporator will 
boil away the sap faster than the iron 
pan, I do not think is well sustained. 

Extreme shallowness of sap in _ boiling 
should be avoided, as there should always 
be a certain body or depth of sap that 
will insure at all times a perfect covering 
for all uneven surfaces. Extreme shallow- 


ness of sap is also undesirable for other 
reasons, 


The opinion is held by many su- 


TIMELY. TOPICS 


gar-makers that it will slightly affect the 
fine maple flavor of the syrup. Local 
wholesale buyers who handle large quan- 
tities of syrup, and who must test it all 
as it is brought in, claim that they can 
distinguish the syrup made in evaporators 
from that made in iron pans. I believe 
that difference is caused by the extreme 
shallow depth of sap usually maintained in 
evaporators. In my own camp I usually 
boil with a depth of fully 4 in, which re- 
mains constant and regular at all times 
by means of an automatic float. At that 
depth there can be no unfavorable effect 
on the maple flavor, 





The Economics of Irrigation. 
Cc. E, RICHARDS, CALIFORNIA. 





It is wholly un-American to discourage 
individual or corporate effort, or to expect 
the govt to do that which we as individuals 
are able to do. But there are enterprises 
which fall properly within the domain of 
natl performance and only within that do- 
main. River and harbor improvements, the 
maintenance of army and navy, these we 
all agree must be carried on by the federal 
govt. Such work as the protection and 
restoration of our natl forests, as well 
also the building of storage reservoirs and 
irrigation systems, these being new prob- 
lems, are yet to be recognized as within the 
scope of federal action and that, too, with- 
out departing from well-established pre- 
cedents. 

There are 75,000,000 and more acres of govt 
land capable of reclamation. These lands 
are a part of the original Louisiana pur- 
chase. “If the original purchase was a wise 
policy, it must be equally wise to make 
those lands habitable,’”’ provided it can bé 
made a financial success. He who reaps the 
financial reward should assume the burden 
of the initial investment. If a business- 
like enterprise can he made to yield the 
major part of its profits to the individual, 
then private capital always stands ready to 
assume the burden. If the nation is to be 
the chief gainer, it must bear the burden. 

When in times past the west has asked 
the east to assist in the building of storage 
reservoirs, the east has replied, If irrigation 
is such a blessing, if reservoirs are so pro- 
ductive of wealth, ‘hy not use your own 
capital to build the works? The answer to 
this retort, and the answer will satisfy any 
business man, is that private capital will 
not build the works because it can secure 
but a fraction and a very small fraction 
of the profits of such an investment. If a 
corporation obtains a large amount of land 
at a small price, and after taking water to 
it can sell the land for a very large figure, 
thus combining a land and a water propo- 
sition, then the venture may be a success. 
I say may be, because in a few in- 
stances success has been achieved. General- 
ly the land has been forced to assume so 
heavy a burden of bonded indebtedness or 
expense of maintenance that the result has 
been failure for both water company and 
irrigator. 

Pioneer development is dways and 
everywhere an experiment, and experience 
of this kind is costly and especially unsat- 
isfactory to the investor. But the trial 
must be made by some on: and those who 
follow reap the benefit of the pioneer’s 
work. In the end it paves the way to suc- 
cess. The failures of the last 10 years have 
thrown a flood of light upon the possibili- 
ties of developing the great arid west and 
also upon the problems involved in the work 
of reclamation. It is safe to predict that 
the future will. see few if any such dire 
failures in irrigation development as we 
have witnessed. The problems may not all 
have been solved, but we have discovered 
the key which unlocks the mystery, and 
failure will come only as we disregard the 
lessons of the past. The key is this, place 
the burden of the initial development upon 
those who will receive the chief benefit. 

But no great agri development is possi- 
ble where land is held for $25 per acre or 
more. The great valley of the Miss would 
have few homes in it to-day if the govt 
had put a price of $50 or 100 per acre upon 
the land. The price and terms were made 
most favorable so that men of moderate 
means could take up the land. If it was 
desirable 50 years ago to extend the limits 
of the American homes, it certainly is 
vastly more necessary now. 

We are warned that if the reclaimed 
lands are offered at a moderate price, land 
speculators will gobble .them up and the 
man for whom the development was made 
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will be cheated out of it. That unless this 
can be provided against, the east will never 
agree to the policy of natl reclamation, 
This is one of the points upon which the 
natl irrigation assn lays most stress. The 
land must be sold in limited areas, at a mod- 
erate price, on easy terms, but with ab- 
solute provision against transfers, and 
with every possible safeguard placed so 
that the people will get the benefit. 

Irrigated America will never be a grain 
producing -section. It will be a land of 
small farms, with diversified agri. The 
families will raise largely the things they 
eat, and from the sale of surplus products 
will be able to purchase the manufactured 
articles they need. Prosperous Americans 
are always large consumers. The farmers 
of these irrigated farms will be prosperous, 
and the market they will furnish will be 
enormous beyond our conception. When the 
populous and prosperous middle-west 
states learn that the products of irrigated 
America will not compete with those of 
humid America, then there will surely be 
no opposition to the policy of natl irriga- 
tion on the grounds of injury to the east- 
ern farmer because of competition. 

But where do the millions which seem 
to go into the pockets of tke people living 
under these irrigating systems really go? 
Into the coffers of the water companies? 
By no means, for the companies can reap 
but a very small benefit from the develop- 
ment. The dollars coming in from the sale 
of fruit speedily leave the pockets of the 
producers and go into the tills of the local 
merchants, and from thence quickly find 
their way to the hands of the eastern man- 
ufacturers, for plows and wagons, for 
clothes, for household stuffs and all sorts 
of merchandise. Thus the east really gets 
the lion’s sharé of the profits from these 
irrigation enterprises. 

All engineers who have made a study of 
this question concur in the opinion that 
the work can be successfully accomplish- 
ed, and every engineering difficulty met. 
Not one engineer has reported adversely 
upon the proposition. The financial prob- 
lem need be no barrier. We are not ask- 
ing the govt to embark in any wild and 
expensive or dubious speculation. We 
simply ask if it is not wise to make profit- 
able that which is now unprofitable, at 
such places, and only such, as where in- 
vestigation shall decide the proposition to 
be feasible. But the west need beg the 
east no longer, for more and more widely 
is the sentiment spreading that the govt 
can make no wiser use of a portion of her 
revenues than to make possible the build- 
ing of millions of homes in arid America, 
where peace, prosperity, intelligence, vir- 
tue and patriotism shall abound. 





Raising Hogs on Alfalfa. 





Pork production in Utah has not been a 
profitable branch of the live stock indus- 
try, but with the introduction of cream- 
eries and cheese factories creating a large 
by-product of skimmilk and whey, it has 
been found profitable to raise a limited 
number of hogs. Corn, of course, is large- 
ly out of the question as a feed in most 
sections of the state, but there is an abun- 
dance of alfalfa, some bran and shorts. 
The Utah exper sta instituted a number 
of tests in pork production, and these are 
reported in Bulletin No 70. 

These experiments show that fattening 
hogs can be economically accomplished on 
pasture in connection with a grain ration. 
Pigs running on pasture with partial grain 
rations produced gains at the least cost 
per 100 lbs. In the quantity of grain re- 
quired for 100 Ibs of gain, the pigs given 
one-fourth grain ration excelled in every 
test and gave the highest percentage of 
profit. . 

Alfalfa without other food, whether pas- - 
tured by pigs or cut and fed to them in 
pens, furnishes only enough nutriment for 
bare maintenance. When additional food 
was given the rates of gain were equally 
proportioned to the extra quantities they 
received. Alfalfa proved to be a splendid 
supplementary food in connection with 
bran and grain. Alfalfa hay and sugar 
beets each gave profitable results in con- 
nection with limited grain ration in winter. 





The county reports in Among the Farm- 
ers, if truthfully given, as I suppose they 
are, help to make American Agriculturist 
valuable to its readers.—(L. W. Stiles, Nel- 
son Co, Ky. 
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Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 





DETAILED ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE LIST—THE 
LARGEST AMOUNT OF MONEY EVER OFFERED 
IN A CROP COMPETITION—OVER $10,000 AL- 
READY AVAILABLE FOR PRIZES. 


The sugar beet growers’ contest for 1901, 
inaugurated by American Agriculturist, is 
divided into two great classes. Conditions 
and prizes in each class are as follows: 

CLASS I. 
Open to growers of sugar beets through- 
eut the United States. 
OBJECT. 
the record or statement that shows 
wae clearly and accurately the methods 
pursued in growing one acre of sugar beets 
and the results obtained, irrespective of 
what the results may be. 
CASH PRIZES IN CLASS I. 
rst prize, $250; second, $150; third, $100; 
Pacha 375: five of $50 each; 10 of $25 each; 
50 of $10 each; 50 of $5 each, making a total 
of 119 prizes, amounting to $1825. 

In order te enter the contest it is only 
necessary to send 50 cents to American 
Agriculturist for a copy of the contestants’ 
manual and blanks for reports. This man- 
ual is now in press, and will give all fur- 
ther information desired. It will be sent 
free to anyone who forwards $1 for a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist, 

either as a new subscriber or a renewal. 
Until the manual is obtained, contestants 
in Class I should keep a memorandum of 
the time and expenses incurred on the con- 
test acre, entering up these data in the man- 
ual when it comes to hand. It is not nec- 
essary in Class I to have the contest acre 
surveyed by a sworn surveyor. 

In Class II prizes are offered for the crop 
of sugar beets grown on one acre that con- 
tains the greatest quantity of sugar, and 
that is grown in certain western states, and 
sold to certain factories therein. In this 
class the prizes aggregate over $8000 in 
value. This is open only to certain grow- 
ers in Cal, Ore, Utah, Col, Neb, Ia, Minn, 
Mich and Il. 





Artificial Manures are just as valuable 
for feeding the plant as natural cones. &f 
used intelligently and in sufficient quantity, 
they will build up the soil as well. Many 
poor farm lands along the Atlantic sea- 
board and in N E have been built up en- 
tirely by the use of the Mapes fertilizers, 
whose large ad appears on another page. 
That they are profitable to use is attested 
by the ever-increasing sales and the satis- 
faction to those who use them. 


Early-Hatched Pullets are the ones to 
depend upon for eggs next winter. 


mr 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


i ia Ne 


Re DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
per. At a very 1 cost one can advertise 2 seme 

















the 
try, ‘dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
Yeustantes, = or situations wanted. In fact, —¥ . 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have ageress on, a3 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

pO QET must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

"F ARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at th . above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertis 
only five cents a word each insertion. “ mes 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





aa 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WwW ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line of high 
grade lubricating oils, greases and specialties. Sal- 
ary or commission. Address ens references, THE HAR- 
VEY OIL CO, Cleveland, 
E pay $18 a week th — to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
©O, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
FE pay $20 a_week and expenses to men with ri 
, MaEroduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIO} IAL 
O, Parsons, Kan. 








MFG 





FURS. 


RA4y¥, furs wanted. Send for price list. 
MATIER, Leeds, N Y. 


F. 8S. PAL- 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





that will mate 


A rEic: AN ganders, two years old 
and $6 each, 


promptly with any geese at $3, $4, 
One doz of the ‘smaller specimens 
for $24 right off. Two for $5. Eggs from latest Toulouse 
geese, show birds and great layers at $4 for five. From 
good market Pony ans two. years os. not quite pure, but 
large, at $2 for ten eggs. Orders booked now and filled 
when desired. Clear eggs re fe, free if returned 
express prepaid seventh day. Also Rhode Island Reds 
Snes wee and Berkshire igs. SAMUEL CUSH® 
‘arm, 


MA IMPANY, DeWol Pappoosesquaw, 
eS, R 
or start right with our stock 


I MPROV : your poultry, 
of prize- as Langsh ans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rock ekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre’ island has largest poultry houses, 
oes cumetpont and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
ore liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU LAND, Clayton,’ NY. 


HiOMEst=s AD pity 7a yards, 

Craft, geo and breeder 
of B > Rocks, WwW Me single om . White and 
Brown Leghorns and Light ‘Brahmas. Kg; oom thor- 
oughbred, healthy fowls, $1 for 15, $1.75 for , $2 50 for 45, 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year; four months’ trial, 10 cents; sample free; 64- age 
practical’ poultry book free to yearly | subscribers 
alone Catalog of poultry books free. POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, _ Syracuse, mn 


according to quality. 








King street, Port Ches- 





BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


AO miiable varieties strawberry plants, well — 
at low prices. Kansas best black rasp., er 
100 (by mail free), $4 per 1000: express or freight ; fot er 
small fruit plants and fruit trees. Send for price list. 
CHAS, BLACK, Hightstown, N J 

SPARAGUS roots by the million; 5 best kinds; 

Vineland bush, sweet potato plants, a true Jersey 
yellow sweet potato, without vines. All vegetables, plants 
in season. I. & J. L. LEONARD, Ilona, N J. 


EED potatoes, Bovee, Thoroughbred, Sir sir Walter Ral- 

eigh, Commercial Carman, Nos 1 an 3, at very rea- 
sonable prices; 2ure and true to name. H. THOM- 
SON, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N Y¥ 

ARMERS, wives, daughters. Do you love flowers? 

100 kinds, Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Giant Nas- 
tretiame, 15, coin; ow gold nearest guesser, NORTH- 
UP & SON, Norwo R I. 

PEC ETE oTeaticth: 
bean, bright. reen color, 
racket phe, ,, Capita cabbage 10c. 

» Pa. 














Wonder Bush shell 
delicious, large 
NISSLE 


Century 
buttery, 
FRANK L. 
amford 

REES !—Young bey ap ole; pear and plum, llc each. 
- Send to G. C. ST wholesale nurseries. Dans- 
ville, N Y, for 80-page y~ AF Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 

EED, sweet potato seed. Jersey yellow and red. 

Good seed, securely packed by freight or express, $1 
Re, bu, $3 per 3-bu bbl. CHAS. BLACK, Hig tstown, 











HENS “that pay. Barred, White and Buff P Rocks 
Silver, ya as Butt Wyandots, bred to lay, and 
they win at all } ows, Catalo; z America’s 
Great Hen Farm -). HAWKINS, Box 13, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 
UFF Plymouth_ Rocks, Rhode ‘" ~ Reds, White 
Leghorns and_ Buff Laced Polish. Fess $ 50 for 15, 
$5 per hundred. RIVER VIEW POUL RY YARDS. 
Cooperstown, N Y. 








{ELD’S Buff —, Buff Rocks, line — for 

seven years, Winners ageton. New Yor art- 
ford. Best in America. Higgs $3 , 153 B BD; $7, 45, . Cir- 
culars. FIELD, Somers, 





§*4 shells—Best gates for CL oultry feed; best and ant 
est shells known, $1.25 bls at Hi Gecount o 

quantity; # somple, 2c. THE KNOWLES-LOMBARD 

x or 





Manor Pekin ducks $6 per trio; eggs from my 
Boston and Madison uare Garden prize winners, 
F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 


v er 13, $10 per hundred. R. 








OFFEE—Farmers fiat your own coffee. I have the 
only kind of seed at will mature in this climate; 
oz $1. Address BOX 39, Jamesport, Suffolk Co, N Y. 
Ay potatoes—The | iamows early potato, Trish Cob- 
bler, and 60 others described. Best seed, lowest prices, 
catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, = 
— potatoes. Rew Hemisphere Carman No 3, Bur- 
tra Early 60c per bushel, barrels included. 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, = 
Sse potatoes—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
choice seed, free from scab; write for prices. ; oe 
MAXSON, Little Genesee, N Y. 
ECOND crop seed potatoes; 
grown. Catalogue free. A. 
Marion Sta, Md. 
PG yt Se ig Carman, 
a Fortune, % 














earliest and eed 
A. WHITTINGTON, 





Cobbler, Harvest, we 
varieties.’ C. W. FORD, 





~*~. N'Y 
= potatoes entices varieties, $2.50 per barrel. Cir- 
culars free. FR ANK FINCH, Box 17, Clyde, N_Y. 











IF varieties double Curreanthemam plants; prepaid 30 
5 hy ey gh - REE EB -P-S cents. NELLY WEMRLY, Cambridge, Md 
serain, 15, $1.50; 100, $% JOSEPH GATES, Westboro, ARDEN seeds, 2 cents a — kage. Address J. W. 
Mass, KNOUSE, Seedsman, Benton, Pa. 





Bye for hatching, 5c each. Barred, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff yandots and 
Buft Leghorns, JAMES CORWITH, Watermill, N Y. 
GGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive catalog 
free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, ‘Jamesburg, N J. 


} ye and White a Rocks, choicest stock, 
rices reasonable; cage . Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM XLL Stamford, Ct. 


90 ——- Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
scribed in colored page ok and mailed for 10c. 
A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa 
att Sufton game, for profit and beauty; 15 eggs 
also Barred eaygposh Rocks at same price. 
8. Haiitiss: Wilson, N 
ARRED, White and bok Rocks, 
Leper Wyandots and Reds, 
CHAPIN, Hampden, Mass. 


#GS8 of White Plymouth 
Bronze turkeys and Light 
ERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
HITE Wyandot eggs from. selected ns of first- 
class stock, $1 per 15. GEORGE KARNES, New 
Petersburg, 
‘GGS, B, $ 0, $2, from 15 best varieties thoroughbred 
poultry. Gatto HENRY MOHR, _ Quakertown, Pa. 


W HITE Wyandots yer hundred circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N 
ATCHING Wt Brown White Leghorns. 
13, $1. ESTABROOK FRUIT. ARM. Athens, Pa. 
N 4 «iW system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars freee FRED GRUNDY , Morrisonville, Ill. 
NCUBATOR eggs White 
I and Barrea Rooks. * A 7 

















Brown and White 
Circular, GEORGE 





Rock Stteen, one dollar. 
Brahm I. A. ROB- 























per hundred; ~ Wyandots, _ 
C. BENSON, Wassaic, NY. 











TRAWBERRY plants ~~ = 


HOFFMAN, Bamford, 
DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


ELGIAN hares from imported and pedigreed stock. 
Pairs ready _ to breed, 0. Young stock, $5 a pair. 
pealgien Hare Pointers”’ tells how to make $2000 a year, 
ROYAL RABBITRY, Lancaster, Mass, 
PRE lot of Belgian hares from “pedigreed and domes- 
tic stock. All ages and prices. Does bred to fine 
buck. Satisfaction guaranteed. EBEN WHITNEY, Na- 


cheap. Send for list. 























tick, Mass, <5 3 oat al 
6 5 Belgian hares wanted. ROCHELLE, Chester, New 
Jersey. eT eee = 
AGO AD. SAMUEL DODDS, Anna, Ill, Book 2 
cents. 
FOR SALE. 


URE maple sugar and syrup direct from the_ maker. 
Syrup 90c per gallon. WILL RIC i Chaffee, N Y. 


REAM separator, nearly new; cheap. H. H. 
Bainbridge, N 7 
APLE Syrup, best quality. 8. 
Williamsfield, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST_ commission house a. New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eg pork, poultry, dressed 
calves, . ee etc, E. B. W SODW ARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, N A 








LYON, 





M. SPELLMAN, W 











W xt 1. pei and dressed broilers; daily returns. 


M. L. ee Ridgefield, N J. 








CK shans $5 rio if ordered at once, OULTRY pples, tatoes; highest. prices, T. 
Bia DG PECHIRE PAR, Atottenie, Ne PS Goeorl yaaaae 
RED _ Plymouth Rocks; 1 3 
“RINGSERY, West Andover. 0. ape KDW. MISCELLANEOUS. 





RRED_ Rock, Brown Leghorn cockerels and eggs. 
NELSON'S. London, Pa. 


BABRED Rock cockerels, $1. REID BURT, Melrose, O. 
Ridgewood, N J. 








[D)OBBINGS—HENRY HALES, 





LIVE STOCK. 


IX Jersey hei, ranging from 3 to 18 months old, 

sired by Czar of Rivermeadow No 51936 (who has won 
31 _ first prizes), and out of some of our best cows, for 
sale at reasonable prices. Send for list. _Good Cheviot 
ram for sale, out of imported ewe. F. E. DAWLEY, 
Box 11, Fayetteville, N Y. 


GHow Jerseys. Wh 





not head your dairy herd with 
a show bull calf of Golden La blood, when $40 will 
bay one, ». ge | Large, i . aor, tne Ban 
iage nestions ch ully answered. “G NWO 
FARMS" "Burgin, Ky. . " 
Pwo registered ~ yearling Jersey bulls, 
dairy excellence and a high class sire. 
$40 each. R. F. SHANNON, #07 X Liberty St, 
burg, Pa. 
HESHIRES—Ten a sows 
ice boars, fine st rare igible to registry. 
BROWN, Harford, 


UERNSEY = = sale; 
Kent. ELMER SHARP, 
(HESTER pigs, brood sows, colli 
Rock fowls. PAINE, South’ Beatiieh 
OLAND China pigs, 3 hs, 
SIOR STOCK FARM, W: aerked, 
o SALE—Dairy Shorthorn bulls, 
D. W. LEE, Ellisburg, N Y. 


REGISTERED Chester Whites. ARCHIE C. ROPER, 
Charlestown, W 


oJ BESEY re reeaterable — for sale cheap. J. 0. THONES, 


Northeast, 
A NGora woes HORACE A. FIEUD, Wellsboro, Pa. 





from dams of 
Solid color; 
Pitts- 





farrow May, June; pers. 
HOMER J 





descendants of old Sq. 
Barnard Crossing, N Y. 


dogs te Plymouth 








a EXCEL- 
» a 





Thin Rind swine. 











Pee. $100 if you report best results feeding pigs on 
Imperial Pig and Calf Food. Feeder in England re- 
ports three unds’ gain per day. Material cost in your 
market less than — Bieri of other foods of less value, 
Formula $1. (sole owner), Fairmount 
Farm, Leighton’s eH. N H. 
ALF scouring cured; 90 per cent of all cases; Morris 
Rex Powder cures scouring in any animal. No cure, 
your money back. By mail, 50c; 3 times quantity, $1. If 
it don’t cure (we'll take your word) just ask and you'll 
get your money. MORRIS, The Druggist, Montrose, Pa. 
ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 
press. for $1; your money back if dissatisfied; send for 
circular. S. R. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Suk 
livan Co, , a 
ENTUCKY aluminum stock label. The 
est, most secure, easiest put on and 
lor description and samples address F, H. 
Winchester, Ky. 
ILKMEN who use tickets should 
tomers bt the Acme (good once 
free. H. A AKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. : 
NE lady carmel a home. Cleaned gloves, velvet, etc. 
French methods and where to get work, 25c, silver. 
K. A. SEASON, North Madison, 
ATENTS. Patented and Say . “oe bought 
and sold. LUCAS & CO Louis, 
USHEL crates knocked down 5c. AATHUOE FERRIS, 
Kidders, N Y. 


Made a Handsome Profit, 


I met with very good results from my ad< 
vertising in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist. I sold 43 bush- 
els of barley at 75 cents per bushel, whereas 
I could not get more than 45 cents per bush- 
el for it here at home.—CGeorge Sheer, Fair« 
ville, N Y- 











best, light- 
the cheapest. 
JACKSON, 





supply their cus- 
only). Sampl¢ 




















Patrons of Husbandry. 
New York Grange News. 





Oneida County Pomona. 
An open meeting was held in the hall of 


Floyd grange, No 665, Feb 28. Worthy 
Master Andrews of Trenton presided and 


there were eight granges represented. »Af- 
ter an abundant and substantial dinner, 
the session was opened with a song from 
Grange Melodies; brief reports of the state 


grange’ from the Oneida Co delegates fol- 
lowed. 
The worthy master made some _ well- 


cLogen remarks concerning the relation of 
city and country, and introduced Miss Ida 
J. Butcher, secretary of the New Century 
club of Utica, N Y, who told of the work 
of the club and also read a very interest- 
ing paper about the author of the ‘““Widow 
Bedott” papers, who was born and lived 
a great deal of her life in the country. Miss 
Cora S. Edwards, a member of the science 
committee of the same club, followed with 


a very interesting and instructive paper 
on The night blooming flowers; she was 
followed by Miss Harriet Ackroyd, who 


spoke of the work of the dramatic com- 
mittee of the club of which she is a mem- 
ber. A speech by Rev Mr Lawton, chap- 
lain of Floyd grange, on the sovereignty 
of the American people and the glorious- 
ress of our country, closed the afternoon 
session. 
After the bountiful supper, the meet- 
ing was again called to order and after 
the opening song a discussion on_ the 
Oneida Ce court hduse commission bill was 
held. Mrs Owens of the New Century club 
on Kitchen garden work, and Mrs Towne 
of both the New Century and Political 
Equality clubs on Political equality, were 


Seneca Co Grange Notes. 


A letter was recently read at Seneca 
grange from Senator Depew, stating he 
would support the Grout bill; also a let- 
ter from the canal enlargement committee. 

A farmers’ institute was held in Seneca 
grange hall Feb 4-5. Both days were well 
attended. Roll call and oyster supper Feb 
16, and although a stormy evening, 105 
were present, including 25 visiting Patrons. 
Delegate-at-Large Joel E. Fuller gave a 
very interesting account of the business 
transacted at the state grange. The 
farmers’ reading course was discussed to 
some extent. This grange gave Miss Ber- 
tha Lay a surprise party Feb 20. 

At the meeting, Feb 23, the worthy lec- 
turer asked questions on the home read- 
ing course, which were followed by a lec- 
ture on formation of the earth. The wor- 
thy master extended an invitation to sur- 
prise Brother William Beach at his home, 
Feb 27, also announced an invitation from 
Brother William Vancleef to meet at his 
home Mar 1. 

Mar 2, nearly all members were pres- 
ent., A question box was opened and found 
well filled. 

Tunis held 
Seneca danced Mar 7. 
call Feb 19. 

Spring Mills of Milford was organized 
Jan 30, ’97, and has now passed its fourth 
milestone. During this time it has bought 
a half acre of ground at the intersection 
of five public roads at Spring Mills, two 
miles from Milford, and has built a very 
comfortable and _ substantial two-story 
frame building with cellar underneath. The 
first story is fitted up for store room and 
kitchen, while the second is divided into 
ante, cloak and hall room, which is neatly 
Wainscoted and varnished. The member- 


a dance in its hall Feb 22; 
Magee held a roll 


skip has doubled during this time, now 
numbering 76, and the meetings are- well 
attended. Local subjects are discussed as 


well as matters of national importance. 
The Grout bill was made the subject of a 
recent meeting, and resolutions passed and 
sent to our U § senators urging its pass- 
age without amendment. The Oct meeting 
of the Hunterdon Co Pomona grange was 
held with Spring Mills, at which time the 
annual display of the products of the farm 
was exhibited, including many varieties of 
fruit, vegetables, evaporated peaches, cul- 
tivated chestnuts and big pumpkins. This 
grange buys its clover seed in the west, 
and this year Oak Grove grange joined with 
iis order, which resulted in getting a 
better grade of seed than is usually ob- 
tained in the home markets, at quite a 





GRANGE 


saving to the members. The grange is do- 
ing quite a bit of business, and its influ- 
ence is being felt in the community. 


<a 


A Big Saving for Dairymen and farm- 


ers is easily possible by the use of the 
National Hand Separator in skimming 
milk. This improved machine is a great 
favorite on account of its light running, 
close skimming, cleanliness and ease of 
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operation. The manufacturers, the: Nation- 
al Dairy Machine Co of Newark, N J, have 
such faith in it that they offer to send the 
separator to any dairyman or farmer with- 
out charge, to test for 10 days in competi- 
tion with any other machine, and if it does 
not prove all claimed for it they will take 
it back and pay all expenses. Write them 
to-day, naming this paper, and ask for their 
new illustrated catalog, together with full 
particulars of free trial offer. 








—the kind that means perfect 
crops, presumes the use of 
some implement which will 
thoroughly break up thé top ¢ 


\\ soil crust, thoroughly u 


mitting 


ing every weed, and 
the light,air, at 





KEYSTONE “23; 


will do it every time. = men crops and on all soils. 
G feet, ornarrowed down to 80 inches to be used be- 
ther weeders—they are better. 
straight frame weeder is incapacitated. No cumbersome 
ints for Sater, sensitive plants. 
let on Weeders nalicd fr 


Can be expanded to cover a swee 
tween therows. They are not Exe oA 


springy. pliable teeth. Blunt 


Coins for heavy clay soils, if desired. Book 


So 


Works where the 
shafts. ws ae epende. Fi 


We also make 10 sties Corn Planters, 12 styles Cultivators, 20 styles Corn —7. aan 
and power, Harrows, Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for sew Catalogue C. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 


1541 N. Beaver St., York,Pa. 




















keep it. 





SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


are made by the best workmen of the highest grade ma- 

terial obtainable, They have scores of little things about 
them which add to their beaut 
ability. We sell direct to you rom the factory and 


SHIP ON APPROVAL. 


If it’s not equal to any vehicle you 
You run no risk in beeie 
suit your taste. This ss — leat 
leather trimmin 
screw rimwheels, lo: tt 





, safety, comfort and dur- 












ever saw costing ore, don’t 

ng of us. We finis) and tt trim to 

in er quarter top light buggy, with 
ver , 
axles, braced 










and leather shafts. stornie first- 
class throughout. Price, $48.50. 
ckory 


Send for full catalog of 8 lit 
Vehicles and Oak Tann ii 


arnces at 


factory prices. 
gute CARRIAGE MFG. CG 
W. Broad St., Columbus, O 100 











share, Se Kae 4 an advan- 
tageing business with afirm 
ich wilh ‘ve you such rare 
value at such reasonable prices 
endly 


that Ley will alwaysfeeif. 
toward it. 


RABE 
If you buy of us 


just once 
We will always 
be friends. 


OUR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL PLAN 


of selling vehicles of every description, at fact 
friends of this kind. Youd don have to bay “sigh 
We let you use the vehicle for 10 days pana? ou decide to keep it. 


@ better vehicle for less money than an 


prtoes, is constantly makin 
unseen” when you buy o: us. 
And weesell 


er manufacturer or deal 
country. Send for our big, free catalog o cohielen and harness and er in the 


it over. 


Kalamazoo Garriage & Harness Go., Dept. 50, Kalamazoo, Mich. < 














Under our pian of 









ment. Our plan of 


and horse equipments, wi 


selling carriages, buggies and harness, 

get the profits. The jobber and couier 2 are cut out. 

y dealing direct with our factory, any pay only the cost of 
making with a moderate profit added ; and you take 
Bd choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 


OS Selling Carriages Direct 

cY) \ insures satisfaction — your money back if you are 
dissatisfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, 

showing many styles of h L. oor ol vehicles, harness, aa. blankets 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., 












ed descriptions of each, mailed free. 
P. 0. Bex 772, Columbus, 0. 












A RS a 















not entirely 


Wie 59 Buger, 


\y, The First Consideration 
in Buying a Vehicle 


Should be its quality—its durability. Because some are offered at low prices is 
not an indication that it is most profitable to buy. We pride ourselves o eae 
the fact that every vehicle we offer is made as i 8 
pleasure of ownership. Our prices are low, consistent with value. We shi 
anywhere => to * ry Feet Os ‘a bee a 5 be 


hould be, to wear, to give 


returned at our expense 
'y—ask for it. 


e827-78 oy JOHN DORSCH & : SONS, 209 Wells Sts Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Starting Muskmelons in Hotbeds. 


J. EB, MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





The muskmelon seeds were started in 
pots, and being difficult to transplant, the 
pots were prepared especially for the work. 
The drainage was provided with broken 
pieces of pot placed in the bottom of the 
rots, which were filled half full of rich pot- 
ting soil. A handful of Jadoo fiber was 
Placed on top of this and the pot was 
filled nearly full of the soil, when the seeds 
were planted. When well established, the 
pots were removed to a cold frame and 
placed on boards to prevent the roots from 
growing into the soil. The plants were 
thoroughly soaked before transferring to 
the open ground. 

Hills 7 ft apart each way were made by 
thoroughly mixing well-rotted manure with 
the soil, when holes were dug sufficiently 
large to take the plant from the pot. Care 
vas necessary in removing plants from the 
pots to leave the roots undisturbed. After 
plants were set in, water was poured in the 
hill and the loose soil and manure were 
drawn in to fill the hole. When plants were 
well established they were thinned down 
to three or four to the hill. 





Success in Raising Onions. 
J. J. H. GREGORY, 





The ideal soil for an onion bed is a deep, 
rich loam with sufficient sand in its compo- 
sition to be felt by the hand rather than 
detected by the eye. Such land under 
proper treatment ripens down a hard style 
of onions, if the seed was raised from good 
stock, and one hav‘ng that bright straw 
color which makes them so attractive to the 
eye. As is the case with all crops which 
require much hoe and hand work, the freer 
the land is from stones the better; all that 
show themselves on the surface the size of 
a hen’s egg should be removedif possible be- 
fore planting. » 

Hand weeding is the great item of cost 
in onion raising, for which reason very 
weedy land should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible, and slide hoes used which cut the 
closest to the growing crop. The first 
hand weeding is generally put off too late, 
until the weeds can bee seen in some pleni- 
tude, whereas it should begin just as soon 
as the onions have fairly broken ground, 
when the slightest rubbing of the surface 
will destroy the young weeds. 

The better the quality of the seed and the 
higher the manuring the more uniformly 
the bulbs ripen down. When they are hard 
around the stem the crop is dry enough to 
be housed. If left out longer the outer 
skin is apt to crack, beginning at the root, 
and expose a tender surface. After pulling, 
it is well to turn carefully with wooden 
tooth rakes every other day for the first 
week. The crop should be stored in an airy 
place, not over 2% to3 ft deep. It is cheap- 
er to top them on the bed, but not always 
convenient to do so. * 

The three dreads of the onion grower are 
the maggot, the white blight and the smut. 
The two latter are fungous diseases, The 
smut, as the black, smut-like discoloring 
of the leaves is called, usually appears, if 
at all, in spots here and there about the 
bed. All such onions should be promptly 
and carefully removed and destroyed by 
burning or deep burying. The white blight 
is a much dreaded visitant, oftentimes 
within a few days of its first appearance 
sweeping over the entire bed. The onions 
stop growing and remain with stiff necks, 
a large proportion of them ultimately worth- 
less. Any cure for this I consider to be but 
theoretical nonsense, but prevention is an- 
other matter. My experience has led me to 
believe that all plant diseases are, as a 
rule, caused by ill health, and, just as with 
human beings, the best protection comes 
through a vigorous, healthy life. It is the 
feeble, sickly plants that the blight makes 
food of. I have noticed that when the onion 
blight is prevalent, those beds that have 
been most liberally fed with potash are 





most likely to be exempt from its ravages. 
Where the white blight prevails, it is wise 
to have an interval of at least three years 
intervene before replanting to onions. Mean- 
while be very careful not to use the imple- 
ments on land that is free from blight, as all 
varieties of fungi are very easily trans- 
planted. 


Growing Tuberoses in Pots. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Last summer I bought 2 doz Excelsior 
Pearl tuberose bulbs at 35c per doz and in- 
vested $1 in 2 doz 5 in pots. I sold every 
pot for 25c each and cleared $4.30. For 
pot culture I think it best to allow the 
little bulbs to remain. They throw up 
slender, pale green foliage and with the 
older, darker foliage set off the tall flower 
stems. 

Use very rich soil, half loam and half 
well-decayed manure. Put 1 in of broken 
charcoal in the bottom of each pot, and 
let the buib be well covered. Water thor- 
oughly and place in a warm situation. The 
first bulb should be started in Feb or Mar, 
and planted at intervals so that a display 
is kept up until late fall. When the little 
green shoots appear, give plenty of air and 
all the sun possible. When danger of frost 
is past, plunge the pots in a sheltered, 
sunny position, and give plenty of water. 

Every week give liquid manure and be 
careful not to apply the fertilizer too 
strong. The best liquid manure for bulbs 
is made from hen manure. When the plants 
set buds give the liquid manure _ twice 
a week. When the buds begin to open 
take up the pots, wash them clean, and 
place in a shady location. The flowers will 
be larger and will last longer if kept in the 
shade. 


I 

The Earliest Onions are obtained from 
sets of the Egyptian or perennial tree 
onion, which is hardy and a perennial. Sets 
of the potato onion planted in early spring 
come in next, but for a large and cheap 
crop the seed of any standard sort should 
be planted, 


Dressing Asparagus Beds—I have never 
used salt on asparagus beds. I generally 
use about 800 lbs kainit and 600 lbs acid 
phosphate, also manure.—[F. P. Cockran, 
Kent Co, Md. 


Correspondence Instruction—The new 
general circular issued by the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa, is a 
48-page pamphlet describing briefly each of 
the courses of instruction offered by the 
schools. Portraits of the professors, views 
of the buildings, etc, add interest to the 
circular, while the earnest letters from stu- 
dents who have secured better positions as 
a result of their studies testify to the suc- 
cessful methods employed by the schools 
in teaching by mail. Send for free circular, 
mentioning this paper. 


In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 


that makes your 
horses glad. 








THE FARMER’S GARDEN 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

~ per acre. 














EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 
ite, 
= ' Vv. 
Welghs 160 Ibs. t_ - — 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


oes all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 
seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 
50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 
Ay built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COs, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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For this Notice and 100. 
we mail big cata'og and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth 810to get a start. 


For 14e, 7 splendid vegetable and 8 
§ flower on packages and 


*  ‘brillian seed estalog. 


SALTER SEED Co. geo 


The Florist Finds 


Nitrate of Soda 


indispensable in forcing a rapid develop- 
ment of his flowers and promoting a 
vigorous growth. 


Best Results Are Obtained 


when Nitrate of Soda is applied as a 
top dressing after the plants begin to 
grow. Nitrate of Soda can be used 
with advantage as a supplemental fer- 
tilizer with either stable manure or 
chemical fertilizers. No florist should 
be without it. Send for our free pamph- 
lets and Metofdealers. John A, 
Myers, 12-C, John St., New YorkCity. 


LIVINGSTON’S etve SEEDS 


| Sendusasilverdime. Wethen 
; mail you 1 pkt. each Livingston’s 

What New Magnus Tomato, Living- 
10 Cts, 
Will Do 





ston’sIdeal Cabbage,Livingston’s 
Emerald Cucumber, Livingston’s 
Tip Top Muskmelon and New 
Wonderful Lettuce and onr 104 
page Seed Annual. Sendus back 
the empty bags and we will ac- 
cept them at 5 cents each on 
any order amounting to 50 cents 
or over. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., 
Box 128, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
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Tobacco Notes. 





NEw YorK—The condition of that por- 
tien of the Wayne Co crop harvested be- 
fore the storm of Sept 12 is all right and 
has been sold at about 8c in bdl. The 
later cut or wind-whipped sold at about 
4c. It is nearly all Wilson hybrid; a few 
are trying Ct Hav with good results. No 
preparation for plant beds yet, as they 
are covered with 2 to 4 ft of snow. For 
tertilizer, barnyard manure is used most- 
ly. A stock company is to build a large 
tobacco warehouse on the N Y C railroad 
at Savannah Depot. There is some talk 
of putting up another warehouse at Wol- 
cectt on the R & W railroad. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying proceeds very 
siowly in Lancaster Co, a few lots being 
picked up at 6, 7 and 8 to 2c for seed leaf. 
There has been a great deal of docking 
done and not a few lots rejected altogether, 
one firm rejecting 17 lots. Crops of ’99 
seed leaf have been sold at 13 to 13%c on 
the scales. Docking has become frequent 
and buyers have not only refused to pay 
for poorly handled, but apparently for all 
crops they are not dead sure of as to qual- 
ity. Packers in tobacco growing towns 
have bought considerable quantities of last 
year’s Hav and seed leaf at the following 
prices for Hav: 2 a at 30, 8, 3 and 2c,l1a 
at 22c through, 1% a at 15\4ec, 2% a at 14%c 
through, 1 a at 22, 10, 3 and 1c, 214 a at 1léc, 
1 a at l6c, 144 a at 16c. Seed leaf was sold 
ag follows: 2 a at 7%c, 2 a at 8c, 2 a at 
7 and 2c, 1 a at 6 and 2c, 1 a at 7 and 2c, 
and several lots at 8 and 2c, 6 a at 8% and 
3c and 3% a at 8% and. 2c. Growers have 
been delivering tobacco of late in Tioga Co 
at railway stations, receiving from 3 to 
74%4c p lb in the bdl, averaging about 5c 
or 3c p lb less than last year for same 
grades. Growers are endeavoring to for- 
mulate some scheme to do away with mid- 
dlemen. 

VIRGINIA—During Feb and early Mar, 
sales of leaf tobacco from planters’ hands 
in Mecklenburg Co were exceedingly light. 
With another good, natural “‘season,’”’ how- 
ever, about all of the 1900 crop will go on 
the market. It may now be stated author- 
itatively that the crop of last year in south- 
ern Va is not so large as has been pre- 
viously reported. It is yet too early to ac- 
curately forecast the acreage of the to- 
bacco crop in this section this year. Com- 
mercial fertilizer agents say their sales of 
cotton guanos in Mecklenburg Co to date 
have exceeded all expectations and broken 
all records. From this it would appear that 
the contemplated acreage in the fleecy sta- 
ple in: this tcbacco belt the coming season 
will be very large. Considering the scarcity 
of farm hands, owing to the unprecedented 
exodus of negroes in quest of higher wages, 
and the prospective planting of much cot- 
ten by heretofore exclusive tobacco grow- 
ers, the acreage of “the weed” will neces- 
sarily be cut short in Mecklenburg. 








The value of the New England tobacco 
crop of 1900, after careful investigation by 
New: England Homestead, is estimated at 
$4,526,908. 





Can Summon to Court—G. C. A. (Del): 
The plaintiff in an action may summon per- 
sons as garnishees to appear in court to 
declare what goods, chattels, rights, credits, 
money or effects of the defendant they have 
in their hands respectively. 


Unlawful to Dun on Postal—Collector (N 
3): It is unlawful to dun a person on a pos- 
tal card. It would not be safe to send even 
a statement of the account, 





In Painting Barn or House it is well to 
remember that pure white lead never 
cracks nor peels, but wears away very 
slowly and gradually, perfectly protecting 
the wood from decay sé long as a vestige 
of the paint remains upon the surface. In 
painting a building, if pure lead was used 
originally no dangerous gasolene paint bur- 
ner is required to put the surface in good 
condition for a new coat. All that is need- 
ed is to thoroughly brush it off. Mix the 
first coat of new paint rather thin. The 
extra oil will bind together any loose or 
powdered particles of the old paint that 
may remain upon the surface .and .- will 
cement them firmly together. The brands 
of pure white lead manufactured by the 
National Lead Co are made by the old 
Dutch process of slow corrosion and are 
uniformly the best white lead it is possible 
to manufacture, 





GRASS SEEDS! 


GRASS MIXTURES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed free on application to those who state wh 
this advertisement. Correspondence invited. + eer 


PETER HENDERSON & 6 


TOBACCO [25] 


GRASS SEED for HAY, 
GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 
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Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1901, 82 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 









—35 & 37— 


ay CORTLANDT ST, 


NEW YORK, 
















Three Profit 


The York Imperial A 
what you have been looking for. 


Large, brightred winter variety. A rapid grower, 
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dh be ASPARAGUS. ll standard 
everything for the orchard and garden. varieties. Our specialty, Donald’s 
Catal e Free. Send to-day. Elmira. You ainly want it, 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Boxi9, Berlin, Md. 
han, mR meer ct I 
wiil be given A s it 4 E H +4 making the largest yield from 
to Subsorl- gricu ura pitomis one quart of “EPITOMIST 
FS Olssseee wtne Only Acricultural Paper Edited and Printed on the Farm” PRIZE” White Dent Gorn, 


Natural Size, 10 inches in length; 7 1-2 
inches in circumference; weight, 17 ounces. 








The vrizes to be awarded in the following named amounts and paid December 1, 1901: 


$250.00 for largest yield| $50.00 for 4thilargest yleld|$10.00 f gest 
$150.00 “24 |$25.00 « 6th 2 $0 prices, $5.00 Sx tae 
$100.00 “$4 6 1$15.00 « 6th “ « ’ $3.00 « — $15@ 


AKING A TOTAL OF $1,000.00 


Those contesting for one of these Prizes must send affldavit of 
eld with sample hen mallin, also 
HS eultivation ona fertilization. SS a 


ONE QUART “EPITOMIST PRIZE” 


with careful cultivation will 


s 
grow enough seed to plant 
ni orn on Wy eee of land— 
~ R . 

This is a variety of corn of vemastntie eect. It pro- 
duced last year on the Epitomist E riment Farm eighty bushels to 
the acre under exceedingly unfavorable conditions. The Jand on which 
it grew was of medium fertility only: the cut worms mowed it down, 
until there was, at one time, an intention of plowing it up, and, owing 
to natural conditions which we could not control, it received but one 
plowing. Corn that will produce eighty bushels to the acre under such 
conditions is exceptionally valuable. The length of the ears is from ten 
to twelve inches; the cireumference is seven and a half inches and some- 
times more; the cob is small and completely covered with grain; the 
grain willaverage a half inch in depth and same in width, and is un- 
pte ee the a grain and —_ averages somet: overa 

und, and there is over ninety per centof grain. The *“EPITOMIST 

RIZE” WHITE DENT isan early variety that wili mature any- 
where within the corn belt, and to those who appreciate the vaiue of 
corn fodder, it recommends itself, as it produces a iuxuriant growth of 
etalk, many of which in our fields, were fifteen feet high. It is certai 
the best variety of corn that we have ever grown or seen grown. ai 
there is every indication that it contains an unusual percentage of 
tein, and the higher the per centage of protein the more valuable the 
corn. We have never seen stock of all kinds that was fed almost exclu. 
sively On corn, do as well as our stock bas done upon the Epitomist Farm. 


The Epitomist Experiment Station, 


out doubt the most beastiful spot > 
$e vimete of Indiana. Over 6100,000 has /, 
been spent in improvements on this Exper- 


ent Farm, where Agricw 
Exitemist is edited and printed amid the y 
activities of real farm life. lts beauty of ° 
scenery and perfect climate, with its pure . 
spring waters, are hard to surpass inany | 
locality. We have at this Experiment 
Farm of 650 acres, all the different soils 24 
found in Indiana orinalmost any other j 
State, as well as the varied conditions 
requiring drainage, irrigating, en- 
riching, etc., all to be included in our 
experiments-which will be written up 
in the Epitemist from month to 
month. It is our purpose to experi- 
ment in all lines of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Live Stock, Dairying, and 
Poultry Raising, and as the growing JR 
of this variety of Corn which we 
have named “EPITOMIST 
PRIZE,” is the result of one of our 
first and most successful exyeri- 7 
ments, we are not only going to give AS 
Epitomist readers some of the seed {& 
of this variety to raise, but $1,000 
in prizes the same to be awarded as 
described above. 


Every subscriber to the Relte 
mist is entitled to participate in 
All we require is that 
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this contest. 

you send 50 cents for one year’s 

subscription tothe Epitomist and R E AD Carefally how te 
20 cents to pay for postage, pack- get the seed. Plan 
ing, etc.—70 cents all told—upon| Ogrefully how to get the Prize. 
receipt of which we will enter tetintomermed 








your subscription and send you one quart of “EPITOMIST PRIZE” 
WHITE DENT CORN by mail, postage prepaid. 


é F ORN Py an overege ear of 
“EPITOMIST PRIZE” 
HITE DE CORN and is taken from actual nature without flat- 


tery. The crop was grown this past season of 1900 at the Epitomist 
Experiment Station, and we feel that the remarkable results obtained 
justify us in expecting subscribers to derive unusual benefit there: 


address AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 8 334. 


Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 
This Contest is for EPITOMIST Subseribers Only. = 
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hose Ansvwvering AdwertisementGSeeee 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that chey, 


saw the advertisement in this journal- 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1901] 1200} 1901) 1900) 1901) 1900 


Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. | $6 25/$6.10 $5.85) $5.20) $4.75) $6.00 
New York...........| 5.45] 6.00) 6.25) 5.45) 5.06) 6.25 





Buffalo...... esse. «.e| 5.65] 5.75) €.05) 5.35) 5.00) 6.50 
Kansas City .........| 5.75) 5.85) 5.60) 5.00) 4.60) 5.75 
Pitteburg ..........-: 5.60] 570] 6.07) 540! 5.501 6.50 





At Chicago, the liberal receipts of cattle 
are telling somewhat upon prices. While 
strictly prime to fancy beeves command 
practically top figures around $5.75@6, rela- 
tively few of these appear. Offerings of 
common to really good dressed beef and 
shipping steers are liberal, giving buyers 
the advantage. Medium grades are 
somewhat slow and frequently at slight 
price concessions. The Market in the main 
is healthy, however, with most of the trad- 
ing in beef cattle at $4.25@5.50 for thin light 
weight steérs to choice bullocks good 
enough for export account. 

In the cheaper grades about the usual 
activity is noted, with a ready outlet for 
good to choice fat cows and bulls suitable 
for local butcher trade. Canning stock has 
declined in price perceptibly, owing to lib- 
eral offerings and indifferent demand. A 
fair inquiry is here for stockers and feed- 
ers to reship to the country, but buyers 
are slow to pay outside prices. Choice 
milch cows will command fully recent fig- 


ures. Quotations are continued as follows: 
Fancy beef steers, @585@6 10 Canners, 62 00@ 325 
to extra, 500@5 75 Feeders, selected, 415@ 465 


Common to fair, 
Native heifers. 87: 7 
Fair to choice cows, 2 75@4 00 
Poor to fancy bulls. 200@i25 Milch cows,each,  2500@50 00 

The animation and strength in the hog 
market have continued with occasional re- 
actions, packers fighting in vain the up- 
turn which carried the market to a level 
around 5c. But the demand for pork 
rroducts on both domestic and export ac- 
count is excellent, and this carries char- 
acter to the market for live hogs. Large 
numbers have gone over the scales during 
the past few days at $5.50@5.75 for all 
weights. Provision exports covering the 
past eight months, compared with year ago, 
show a substantial increase in pork and 
lambs and scme falling off in cured bacon 
and lard. Feb exports of provisions of all 
kinds, including beef and pork products, 
butter and cheese, live cattle, etc, had a 
value of 16,902,000, compared with 16,056,000 
oae year ago, and for the past eight months 
the net gain is 10,000,000. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active at 
shade higher prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 65 cars. Quotations revised as 


400@4 85 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, S00@ 425 
75 75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 200@ 5 20 
Calves, veal, 450@ 6 25 


follows: 

Extra, 145 to 1600 Ibs, $5 39@5 60 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 2544 55 
. 1290 to 1300 Ibs, 480a@510 Poor to good fat cows, 1 75@400 

Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, 4(6@420 Heifers, 700 to 110€ Ibs. 3 00450 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 340390 Bologna cows. phd. 8 00@15 0 


Rough, half fat, 350@425 F'sh cows & springers.20 00@55 1 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 00@425 Vea calves, 5 00@6 75 
Hogs in fair demand. Arrivals Monday of 
this week 35 double decks. Medium droves 
sold at $6.05@6.07%4, heavy grades 5.95@6, 
heavy yorkers 6@6.05, light yorkers 6, pigs 
5.80@5.90. Sheep active under receipts of 
15 double decks Monday of this week. Sheep 
sold at 4.90@5.05, lambs 5@5.90. . 

At New York, nearly all grades of cattle 
in good demand at a shade higher prices. 
Common to ch native steers sold at $4.60@ 
5.45 p 100 lbs, bulls 3.15@4.10, cows 2.05@3.65. 
Veal calves steady. Common to prime sold 
at 4@7.50, tops 7.75, little calves 3.75. Sheep 
in quite moderate supply and good demand, 
lambs shade higher. Common to prime 


sheep 3.80@5, lambs 5.70@6.25. Hogs all 
went to slaughtererc, prices nominally 
higher. ° 

At London, American cattle reported 


lower at 11@11%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
} Cashorspot |———_— — 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chieago.......... “76Y%4) 67 | 403%) 13624] .2434) 240, 
New York........ aii} 78 | 149°] c44 “| [31°] “oonf 

UN cas cconsess — — |} 4%! .45%,| .34%| 32%, 
PRs iciensdess 80 | .71%) 41} 37 | 28 | 24, 
StLouis.... .....| .74%4| .72 YMG) 35 | .26%| 25 
Minneapolis. .... -75%q' .6434) .3734! .3414) .265,' 7.23% 
Liverpool........ #614! “aaig| [52af| “joag) “| 





At Chicagro, the wheat market has con- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


tinued quiet in the main, and much of the 
time rather inactive, price changes unim- 
portant, remaining close to the oldtime level 
of 75c p bu for May delivery and around 
%4c for cash. No important developments 
can be noted, speculative interest lacking. 
the March govt crop report, estimating 
amount of wheat in farmers’ hands 128 
1ajillion bu, compared with 159 million bu 
year ago and 198 million bu two years 
ago, was construed favorable to prices, yet 
operators failed to offer vigorous support, 
partly on the assumption that winter wheat 
now in the ground has escaped _ serious 
damage, and partly due to lethargy in for- 
eign markets. 

The amount of Argentine wheat avail- 
able for European consumption is still a 
moot point, with the drift of testimony 
tcward a fairly liberal total. Advices from 
Russia indicate fairly satisfactory crop 
conditions, autumn sown grain having ex- 
cellent snow cover; some complaints of 
frost damage in southeastern Europe, but 
weather as a whole favorable. The French 
crop has evidently come through the win- 
ter in good condition, but advices of this 
character are not universal; opinion also 
divided as te winter wheat and rye in Ger- 
many. Exports from the U S make a good 
showing thus far in the crop year, with 
flour substantially the same as preceding 
season, wheat clearances for eight months 
to Mar 1 nearly 8,000,000 bu better, at 77,472,- 
000 bu. The home markets for winter and 
spring wheat are quiet, flour generally dull. 

During Feb, exports of corn were nearly 
17,¢06,000 bu, rather better than year ago, 
but the total movement for the first eight 
months of the crop year somewhat be- 
liiuind that of the preceding season. This 
is due partly to the higher average prices. 
Pvring the eight months ended Mar 1 we 
have exported nearly 132 million bu corn, 
with a value of $60,000,000. The foreign mar- 
kets have hesitated to buy freely in this 
country at current high prices, partly in 
the hope that Argentina can make up some 
ef the requirements. The govt Mar bul- 
letin made the amount of corn in farm- 
ers’ hands 776 million bu, against 774 one 
year ago, and 800 millions two years ago. 
The domestic markets are fairly active, 
ecuntry consumption liberal, No 2 mixed 
corn in store salable around 39c p bu. 

The oats rnaarket has shown further weak- 
ness, but at the bottom buyers were a lit- 
tle more ready to take hold. The visible 
supply continues to increase, the domestic 
demand is gcod, but exports are restricted. 
During the eight months ended Mar 1 we 
have shipped abroad only 22,537,000 bu, 
compared with 31,184,000 bu year ago; Feb 
shipments scored a slight gain over year 
ago. The market has remained close to 
24145@25c p bu for May and 23%@24c for No 
2 mixed in store. 

Grass seeds quiet, yet rather more in- 
terest manifested in timothy for Mar deliv- 
ery, with some inquiry at $4.40 p 100 Ibs, 
ceuntry lots by sample 3.75@4.25. Clover 
quotably steady at about 10.65 p 100 lbs for 
contract prime. Hungarian 85c@1.05, ordi- 
nary millet 75c@1.15. 

At New York, grain market in healthy 
condition under good home and export de- 
mand. Firmness in feed stuffs helps to 
strengthen the situation. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator shade higher at 814%4c p bu, corn 
49c, oats 31c, rye 57@58c, barley 52@6l1c, clo- 
ver seed 94@11c p lb, timothy seed $4.50@ 
5 p 100 lbs. Flour slight!y higher, fancy 
spring patents sold at 4.15@4.75 p bbl, do 
winter 4.10@4.30, spring straights 3.75@3.90, 
do winter 3.4C0@3.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually sex 
cured. 








Apples. 


The experimental shipments of apples 
from Oregon to China and Japan last year 
were so successful that further business of 
this character is looked for. The fruit se- 
lected was very choice and stood the jour- 
ney remarkably well. According to reports 
of Col H. E. Dosch, fruit expert, the out- 
look for apples in most parts of this western 
state is good, as trees have come through 
the winter in excellent shape. Some fear 
is expressed concerning cherry and peach 
buds, owing to unseasonably warm weather. 


Apple stocks in Kan and other parts of 








This 
northeast must 
Prices are strong and 
holders of choice apples are expecting good 
returns. 


the southwest are much reduced. 
means that the east and 


supply the demand. 


At New York, receipts moderate and trade 
generally steady. Spitz $3@5 p bbl, state 
Spy 2.50@4, Ben Davis 2.50@4, Baldwin 2.50 
@*’.50, Greening 2.50@4. 

At Boston, generally in good supply and 
steady demard. Northern Spy $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, Baldwins 2.50@3.25, No 2 Baldwins and 
Greenings 1.50@2.25, Talman Sweets 1.50@ 
2.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, easy under ample offer- 
ings. Marrow $2.25@2.40 p bu, medium 2.15, 
prea 2.10@2.15, red kidney 1.85@2.20, white 
kidney 2.40, yellow eye 2.57%@2.60, Cal lima 
3.95, imported marrow 2.20@2.25, green peas 


1.15@1.35. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, trade slow. Choice to fcy 
evap’d apples 5@6%%c p Ib, poor to prime 3@ 
45sc, sun-dried 2%@3%c, chops $1@1.75 p 100 
il:s, cores and skins 50c@1, evap’d blackber- 
ries 6@6%c p lb, raspberries 19@20c, huck- 
leberries 14@15c, cherries 14@15c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, trade fairly active, receipts 
well cared for. Nearby fcy 15@16c p dz, av 
prime 144@14%c, western l4c, southern 13@ 
ise, duck eggs 25@30c. 

At Boston, market ruled steady under an 
active demand. Nearby fcy 18c p dz, east- 
ern 14@16c, Vt and N H ch 15@16c, Mich, 
Ind, etc, lic, western 131%@14%c, southern 


1214@14%e. 
Fresh Fruits. 


According to trade reports, the Cal fruit 
exchange is trying the experiment of send- 
ing a messenger with each trainload of or- 
anges shipped to the east. His duty will 
be to look after icing the cars, regulate the 
temperature and co-operate with the dis- 
tributing agents in disposing of the fruit. 
If this plan proves practical, a number of 
vegetable assns and strawberry growers in 
the south may give it a trial. 

England is said to have shown more 
interest in Cal oranges, owing to the com- 
paratively low prices of this product. New- 
town Pippins, great favorites in England, 
are also in good demand. 

At New York, oranges have come in quite 
freely and ruled about steady when choice, 
other fruit in only fair demand. Cal navel 
oranges $2@3.50 p bx, bright Fla 2.50@5, 
tussets 2.25@2.50, Fla grape fruit 4.50@6.50, 
dv Cal 2.50@3.50, tangerines-5@6.50, Fla pine- 
apples 4@5 p cra of 30 to 24, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 6@8.50 p bbl, do Jersey 6, Fla straw- 
berries 15@30c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, demand good. Bran $19.50 
@21 p ton, middlings 20@21, red dog 21.50, 
linseed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 874%4@ 
921%4c, brewers’ meal and grits  1.08@1.12, 
coarse corn meal 90@94c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady. under moderate 
receipts. Prime timothy 95@97%c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 90@92%4c, No 2 85@87%4c, No 3 75@77'4c, 
clover 72%@7ic, clover mixed 771%4@80c, no 
grade 60@70c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 
7h@85c. 

At Boston, a firm tone was manifested. 
Prime timothy $18.50@19 p ton, No 1 17@138, 
No 2 15.50@i6, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15.50, 
clover mixed 14@15, clover 14@14.50, swale 
OS, prime rye straw 17.50@18.50, oat 9@ 
9.00. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, trade continues quiet. 
sugar 8@12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, old sugar sold at 8@12c p Ib, 
syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, continue steady. Ct and 
1. I white $4@6.50 p bbl, red 4, yellow 4@ 
4.50, Orange Co red 3.25@3.75 p bag, state 
and western 3@3.25 p bbl, Bermuda 2.50@ 
2 p cra. 


Old 


Potatoes. 

At New York, continue dull, supplies am- 
ple. State and western $1.25@1.75 p 180 Ibs, 
state 1.50@1.75 p sack, Jersey 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
L 1 1.50@2, Bermuda 3@5, sweets 1.50@2.25. 

Poultry. 

At New Yerk, receipts generally moderate 
and feeling firm, especially for choice fowls. 
Live fowls 10%c p Ib, chickens 10c, roosters 
Te, turkeys llc, ducks 60@90c pair, geese 
91.12@1.62, pigeons 35@40c, turkeys 7@10%c 








p lb d w, broilers 18@35c, roasting chickens 
9@16c, fowls 84%4@10%c, capons 10@16c, ducks 
8@i2c, geese 6@10c, squabs 1.50@2.75 p dz. 

At Boston, market well supplied with all 
kinds of stock and feeling steady. Live 
fowls 10@10%%c p lb, roosters 6c, chickens 7 
@$c, northern and eastern fowls 10@13c d w, 
chickens 10@16c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@ 
12c, pigeons 75c@$l1 p dz, western turkeys 
§@12c p lb, chickens 9@138c, fowls 8144@10c, 
capons 10@138c. 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, offerings ample and fairly 
well! taken when attractive. Brussels 
sprouts 5@12c p qt, beets 75c p bbl, carrots 
75c@$1, kale 50c@1, lettuce 2@4, parsnips 1, 
romaine 4@5, squash 1.50@2, spinach 75c@ 
1.50, turnips 75c@1, state cabbaye 14@18 p 
ton, celery 30@75c p dz bchs, cauliflower 2@ 
3 p bskt, egg plant 1.50@2.50 p bx, green peas 
2@3 p bskt, string beans 2@4.50 p cra, to- 
matoes 1@3 p carrier. 


Wool. 


The wool market has taken on a steadier 
tone. A considerable amount of stock has 
been moved and at firm prices. Holders 
show less pressure to sell and several large 
orders have been turned down rather than 
make slight price concessions. Nearly all 
kinds of wool have shared the demand, al- 
though the bulk of the trade was in fine 
medium and medium stock. Manufactur- 
ers report an increased business in some 
lines. The London sales recently opened 
under favorable conditions, which helped 
to strengthen the opinion of close observ- 
ers that bottom prices have been reached 
and any change that takes place will be 
in the other direction. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


No decided change is noted in the but- 
ter market from that outlined in our last 
issue. Prices are generally steady, espe- 
cially for extra creamery grades. Supply is 
not considered heavy; in fact, some fancy 
lines have been picked up closely, while 
poorer lots show some accumulation and 
are irregular in price. Quality of arrivals 
varies greatly. An increased consumptive 
demand has been brought about by the 
lower level of prices, and although some 
markets report a quiet feeling, the situa- 
tion in leading trade centers is healthy, 
and while dealers act conservatively, con- 
siderable confidence is expressed. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%%4c 21 @21%c 
(ere 2444@25 c 2514%4@26 c 23144@24 c 
1899 .......191%4@20 ec 21%@22 c 19 @19%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy .tubs 
22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@238c, prints 21@ 
24c, dairy 18@2l1c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin 24@25c, state cmy 22@23c.—At Buffalo, 
fey prints 23%@24c, tubs 23@23%c, rolls 12 
@16c; dairy 10@18c.—At Watertown, cry 
tubs 24@25c, prints 26c, dairy 21@22c. 

At New York, a good demand for top 
grades. Cmy extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
vit%c, seconds 19@20c, state dairy fcy 21c, 
firsts 19@20c,. western imt cmy 14@18%4c, 
rolls 11%@l5c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm. Extra Elgin and other separa- 
tor cmy 22c p Ib, firsts 21@21%c, imt cmy 
14@18%e, ladle 12@15c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 25%4@26c, tubs 24%@25c, O and Pa 
emy 22@22%c, dairy 18%@19c, rolls 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market slack. Fan- 
cy Elgin cmy 23@24c p Ib, state cmy 19@21c, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, 
prints 23c, dairy 10@12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady. 
Extra separator cmy 23@24c p 1b, firsts 22@ 
23c, extra gathered 20@21c, firsts 19@20c, la- 
dle 15@17c, dairy 21@24c, rolls 13@16c. : 

At Boston, somewhat easier under a full 
supply. Vt and N H cmy extra 238c p Ib, 
N Y 221%4@23c, western 22@22léc, firsts 20@ 
22c, seconds 19@20c, June make 19@20c, Vt 
dairy extra 20c, N Y¥ 19@20c, firsts 18@19c, 
western imt cmy 138%@l15c, ladle 13%@l4c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Demand continues good for nearly all 
lines of choice cheese. Trade is made up 
of rather small sized orders from retail 
cealers, and from outside points. Some ex- 
port movement is reported in cheap grades 
of full cream and skims, prices on fancy 
stock being “way above what the foreign 
market warrants. Stocks have been cnt 
into to such an extent that holders are 








decidedly firm in their views. Situation 
coitinues healthy and outlook. good. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
11%@12%c p'lb, flats 11@12c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 11@12c.—At Rochester, twins 12c. 
—At Buffalo, fcy new 12c, dairy made 10 
@lic.—At Watertown, small 12@12%c. 

At New York, trade generally satisfac- 
tory. Fancy smail state 12@i2%e p lb, do 
large 11@11%c, ch small 114%@11%c, ch large 
1014@11c, light skims 74%@9c, full @¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, situation 
healthy. Fancy N Y 12%c p Ib, part skims 
8@10c.—At Pittsburg, ch- Ohio 12@124%c, NY 
124%, @12%c, limburger 1814%4@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fiats 11%4c p Ib, twins 
12%@138c, N Y cheddars 12%c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 13%c, flats llc, limburger 
14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand active. 
N Y cheddars 12%@12%c p Ib, fiats 12%@ 
13%c. 

At Boston, movement fairly active. N Y 
twins extra 12@12%c p 1b, firsts 10%@11%%éc, 
Vt twins extra 12c, firsts 10%@11%c, west- 
ern twins extra 11@11\%c, fair to good 10@ 
1¢%4c, Ohio flats 10%@li\1c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, -white onions 4@6, red and 
yellow 2.50@4, turnips 50@75c, cabbage 5@ 
6 p 100, beans 2.20@2.35 p bu, apples 2.50@ 
4 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, squash 1.50@2, spin- 
ach '2@2.75, celery 7.50@8.50 p 100 bchs. Corn 
48@50c p bu, oats 33@36c, bran 19@20 p ton, 
middlings 18@20, hay 15@18. Fresh eggs 
20@22c p dz, live chickens 9@10c p lb, or 
10@1lc d w, broilers 20@22c, turkeys 12@ 
14e, ducks 9@10c. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14c p dz, turkeys 
9@13c p lb d w, capons 11@15c, chickens 9@ 
2c, fowls 9@1lc, ducks 12@14c, live turkeys 
9@1iic, chickens and fowls 10%@llic, ducks 
12@138c, geese 9@10c, pigeons 20@30c p pair. 
State potatoes 40@48c p bu, Mich 40@44c, 
beets 40@45c, carrots 40@50c, gnions $1.30@ 
1.50, parsnips 50@60c, horseradish 7@&c p Ib. 
Apples 3@5 p bbl, cranberries 9@10. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 28@30c p 
bu, rye 55@56c, barley 45@46c, corn meal 
$20@21 p ton, bran 18@19, middlings 19@20, 
hay 17@20. Apples 1.25@2 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 9@11, honey i6c p lb, beans 1.75@2.50 
p bu, carrots 25c, onions 1, radishes 18@ 
20 p dz bchs. Live chickens 9c p lb, or 10@ 
lic d w, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 12@13c, fresh 
eggs 16c p dz. Beef 74%@8%4c p lb d w, veal 
calves 8@9c, hogs 6144@6%4c, sheep 7@8c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 55c p bu, dats 35c, 
bran $19 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, mid- 
dlings 20, hay 14@17, rye straw 14. 
eggs l6c p dz, chickens 10@12c p lb 1 w, or 
12@14c d w, turkeys 10@13c 1 w, or 14@16c 
dw. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, turnips 25@40c, 
parsnips 50c, onions 7%c@1, beans 2.50@2.75, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, apples 1@1.25 p bu. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 15@li7c p dz, 
live chickens and fowls 8@10c p Ib, lambs 
4@5c, turkeys 10c, veal calves $@5t4c, steers 
4%,@5ic. Potatoes 40@50c p bu; onions $1, 
beets 35@40c, parsnips 60@75c, turnips 35@ 
40c, carrots 25@30c, apples 75c@1. . 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
12%@13%c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p Ih, 
do roasting 16@18c, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 12 
@i13c, turkeys 13@14c, -geese 9@10c, turkeys 
11@14c d w, chickens 10@12c, Gucks 12@13c, 
capons 13@14c. Corn 45c p bu, oats 30c, rye 
56c; timothy kay $16@16.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 13.50@15, bran 18.50@19.50, middlings 18 
@18.50, cottonseed meal 25@26. Apples 2.50@ 
3.56 p bbl, cranberries.8@9, Fla oranges 2.25 
@3, strawberries 20@30c p qt. Potatoes 45@ 
52ec p bu, onions 1.35@1.40, spinach 35@40c, 
cabbage 2.50@2.75 p.cra, celery 50@60c p dz, 
tcmatoes 2@3.50 p carrier. 














Th Farmers HANDY WACON 
Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 
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Orders are comin 
faster than ever, eac 
year we break the rec- 
ords of ali preceding 
Years. Have. you a 
“HANDY”? 


Fresh | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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Mix It 
With Your Fodder. 


In connection with the gen- 
eral run of fodders, Victor Corn 
and Oat Feed will produce ex- 


cellent and high 


grade results. 


Push your live stock to market 


rapidly, Keep* 


young stock 


a-growing from birthday tomar- 
ket-day, 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed 


gives best results. 


Sold only in Sealedand Branded Sacks. 
Each Sack stamped with analysis of con- 


tents, showing guaranteed per cent. of 


Protein, 


If your dealer does not keep Victor Corn 
& Oat Feed send us his name and get a 
free copy of “‘Feeding for Flesh.” 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
: 1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
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at yourdealer’s. Take 
no other. Send for 
circulars, 
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15 Main St., 
Antrim,N.H. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 
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The arrangement by which the sultan of 
turkey was to pay his debts to the U 8 has 
fallen through and werk has not been be- 
gun on the cruiser which the Cramps were 
to build for him, and in the paying of which 
he was.to settle the claims of the US. The 
failure of his payment was due, it seems, 
to the insistent demands of Germany that 
the sultan pay his indebtedness to the 
Krupps, the big German gun makers, be- 
fore he bargained for any additional mate- 
rial of war. 





Before sailing for Europe Andrew Carne- 
gie arranged to give away $36,000,000. This 
includes $4,000,000 for the old and disabled 
employees of the Carnegie steel company, 
$1,000,000 for the libraries in or near Pitts- 
burg, $25,000,000 with which to endow a great 
technical institute, $1,000,000 for a library 
in St Louis, and $5,200,000 to the public li- 
brary of N Y city. Mr Carnegie has al- 
ready given away more money than any 
other man who ever lived. 





Gov Odell of N Y¥ has recommended to 
the legislature continuation of the work 
of deepening the Erie canal to nine feet 
and lengthening the ldcks, so as to assist 
in quicker transportation. The cost is es- 
timated at about $25,000,000. 





To make up for the deficiency caused by 
the expenditures of the South African war, 
every man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdam will have to pay $6 this year— 
$20 for every family of five. 





Gov Wells of Utah, himself a Mormon, has 
killed the polygamy bill by veto. 


Prof E. Finley Johnson, secretary of the 
law department of the university of Mich, 
has accepted the appointment to a supreme 
judgeship in the Philippines, tendered him 
by President McKinley. 








New York clergymen are getting ready 
to combine for a crusade against femin- 
ine gambling in the line of progressive eu- 
chre, bridge whist, poker and, other games 
which they regard as gambling games and 
a growing evil. 





The Peary Arctic club have decided to 
dispatch a steamer to find Lieut Peary 
and his ship, the Windward; of which noth- 
ing has been heard since its departure from 
North Greenland, Aug 20, 1900, with Mrs 
Peary and Miss Peary on board. 





J. Edward Addicks of Md, who has again 
failed to get into the U S senate, the election 
resulting in a deadlock, does not give up the 
fight and says he expects to win at the 
next regular session of the legislature. 





Pres McKinley has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Cal legislature to visit that 
state in May to witness the launching of 
the new battleship, the Ohio. 





Mr Fielding, the Canadian minister of 
finance, is credited with presenting the best 
financial statement ever made in the Ca- 
nadian parliament. He promised a sur- 
plus of $6,350,000 for the current year. He 
also pointed out that the crest of the wave 
of prosperity has been reached. There will 
te considerable expenditures required to 
pay the bounties on steel and iron, owing 


~ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mr A. H. Nickerson of Howland, Me, 
writes: “I used Bowker’s ‘Boxal’ on my 
potatoes and was well pleased with its ef- 
fect and the benefit derived. It serves two 
purposes—destroys the bugs and preserves 
the tops.” 


Low Rates West and Northwest—On 
each Tuesday until Apr 30, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St Paul railway will sell 
one-way second-class tickets at the follow- 
ing very low rates: To Montana pcints, $25; 
to North Pacific coast points, 30; to Cali- 
fornia, 30. These tickets will be good on all 
trains and purchasers will have choice of 
six routes and eight trains via St Paul and 
two routes and three trains via Missouri 
river each Tuesday. The route of the fa- 
mous Pioneer Limited trains and the U 8 
Govt fast mail trains, All ticket agents sell 
tickets via the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul railway, or for further information 
address F. A. Miller, general passenger 
agent, Old Colony building, Chicago. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


to the extraordinary development of the 
incustry. The only tariff change of im- 
portance was the announcement that ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of beet root 
sugar, now admitted free if the article is 
rot manufactured in Canada, will in fu- 
ture be placed on the free list whether man- 
ufactured there or not. . 





An international congress against alco- 
holism is to be held in Vienna April 9, 
to which the U S§S is invited to send dele- 
gates. 





Fire_at Cloversport, Ky, has practically 
destroyed the town. The losses will reach 
$5,000,000, and about 1000 persons were made 
homeless. 





Col W. C. Sanger of N Y has been ap- 
pointed asst sec of war, to succeed George 
D. Meiklejohn, in spite of the protest of 
Senators Platt and Depew. Pres McKin- 
ley selected Col Sanger at the personal so- 
licitation of Sec Root. 





Ex-Pres Benjamin Harrison has died at 
his home in Indianapolis, after less than 
a week’s illness from pneumonia. 





Sec Wilson has authorized the chief of 
the weather bureau to create three new 
forecasting divisions, as follows: New Eng- 


land, headquarters at Boston; western gulf 
states, headquarters at Galveston, and cen- 
tral Rocky mountain plateau region, head- 
quarters at Denver. 





The official laboratory at Hamburg, Ger, 
has discovered that the red sand which fell 
during the recent snow storm in north- 
western Germany came from the African 
Sahara. . 





Lord Cranborne, the under secretary for 
the British foreign office, says no steps 
have been taken by his govt to revise the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but that the govt 
would be ready to consider, in a friendly 
way, any proposals made toward that ob- 
jection by the U S. 





Both branches of the Col legislature have 
adopted a bill providing for a constitutional 
amendment to establish a land tax, based 
on the Australian system. It will be voted 
by the people in 1902. 





Three sisters of Kent Island, Md, are the 
proud mothers of 57 children, all living. 





A bill has been introduced in the Tenn 
legislature which prohibits the working of 
children under 12 years in the mills. If 
passed the woolen and cotton mills of the 
state will have to close or get much higher 
prices for their goods. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


HE old 








BEYMER-BA 

Pittsburgh. 
— Pittsburgh. 
. - ee ne m ade 
—- * Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 

New York. { 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN tween coats. 
SHIPMAN 
po The brands 
MISSOURI St. Lous genuine, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
SOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
meen Cleveland. 
gateu * | Colors. 

Salem, Mass. 
= Buffalo. Pamphlet giving 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Natonal Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


-fashioned paint that never 


chalked, cracked nor peeled was 


from Pure “old Dutch pro- 


cess’’ White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
and allowing, ample time for it to dry be- 


named in the margin are 


Any shade or color required may 
be easily obtained by using the National 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


full information and showing samples of 


shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 
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for a spring wagon buys our Lace 
$i 25 is our price. Retails $22.15 $21.15 pe Ocoee we 3.80 ex Lee 
s 00, Highiquality double for 630.00. X. C, plate or Japan| hame tug, heavy hook and tersft 
grade single driving nick. or Davisrru trim, traces 14¢ in., wood hames/ farm team harness, leas collars. 
ness, nick. or rubber trim./or open bridles, over or round side| with ri less collars. Price with} With collars 628.15; retails for 
Genuine rubber or brass trim,/c ars, rman © 5. Brass or nickel|/35.00. A splendid farm harness 
$14.25. 75 other styles single har-|$19.60. 26 other styles double|trim, $2.36 extra. Breeching if|for 818.50. 50 other styles of 
mess. Prices, 64.45 to 626. Idriving harness, $14.60 to $60.00./wanted. Three other styles. team harness 613.55 to 842.50, 


We send 1 hitch strap with single harness, 2 with double harn 
without any money with order. Order by number. Send tor 


MARVIN SMITH GO., 66-67-59 N. JE 






. We ship any harness C. 0. D. subject to examination, 
ree Catalogue. _ It gives prices on 225 styles of harness, 
les, etc. Write now for Free Catalo, 


fly nets, sadd 
FFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 














MILLIONS OF ACRES 


fenced with them this year. The fences that 
grow more popular every season, eal 


saving, service and satisfaction in 


Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Pulls guaranteed. Best steel and galvanix 
ing. If you can’t find our local agent write to 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 








Trouble; 


with PAGE Poultry Fence is, it looks so much like 
a stock fence that peat will use it for a stock fence. 
Weighs 10 pounds © rod, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





S. & B. 

Earth Auger 
Sample at 
cost to 

introduce. 

3 STYLES, 

9 SIZES. 


4 > . 
| \ Fencing Machines, 
end for free catalog. Eureka Fence Mig Co 
Wire at cost. Box G Richmond, Ind. 




















Busy Fingers. 


Knitted Diamond Lace. 


E, A. 





Cast on 22 stitches, knit across plain. 

lst row—K 3, 0, n, k 3, o, k 3 tog, o, k 

3, o, k 3 tog, o, 
k 2. 


4th row—O, n, o, k 
eer e & 2 R 
) Tes ee eee 
Ss oa, & 2 

5th row—K 3, 0, n, 
& 7 Oo 2 K-1, 2 o 
k 3 tog, o, n, k I, n, 
o, n, k 1, o, k 2, 

6th row—O, n, k 1, slip the 2d stitch over 
the last, o, n, k 1, o, k 3 tog, o, k 3, 9, 
x 3 tog, .o, & 10.6. n, & 2. 

7th row—K 3, o, n, kK 9, 0, k 1, o, Kk 5, 0, 
i? a2 a €& Bs Be 

8th row—O, n, 1, slip Za st over last, 
o, n, k 3, n, o, kK 1, o, n, k 3, n, Oo, kK 8 tog, 
o, = €& o,-m, & i 

9th row—K 3, o, n, k 2, n, o, k 3, 0, n, 
k 1, n, 0, Kk 3, 0, n, kK 1, a, & 2 i, me 

10th row—O, n, k 1, slip 2d st over last, 
o, k 3 tog, o, n, K 1, n, 0, k 3 tog, o, n, k 
1, n, 0, n, Kk 3, o, n, K 1. Repeat from ist 
row. 

Abbreviations: K, knit; 0, over; n, nar- 
row; k 3 tog, knit three together, 








Tatted Corner. 


ESTHER A. PETERSON. 





With one thread make (5 d k, p) 7 times, 
6 dk, draw up in ring. (The picots should 
be % in long.) Tie thread from spool to 
end of thread from ring % in from ring. 

With two threads, 3 d k, p (small picot), 
3 ak, p, 3 dk, p, 3 dak, fasten to ist p 
of ring, * 3dk, p, 3dak, p, 3 dak, p, 3 
d k, fasten to next p of ring, repeat from 
* 6 times, fasten thread and break. This 
completes one wheel. Make eight more and 
fasten together with 6 p on each side of 
wheel. Join 5 wheels for Ist row, 3 for 
2d and 1 for the last, 

With one —— make (3 d k, 1 small 
picot) 7 times, 3 d k, draw up into ring, 

®3dk, fasten to last p of previous ring, 





A TATTED CORNER. 


(3 dk, p) 6 times, 3 d k, draw up into 
ring, repeat from * once. This makes one 
clover leaf. 

With two threads, 5 d k, fasten to last 
p of outer side of ist wheel, 5 d k, fasten 
to Ist p of lower side of same wheel, ** 5 
d k, skip 1. p, fasten in next, 5 d k. 

With one thread make another clover 
leaf, fastening 4th p of ist ring to 4th p 
of last ring of previous clover leaf. 

With two threads 5 d k, fasten to next 
p of wheel, 5 d k, skip 1 p, fasten to next, 
6 d k, fasten in next p, 5 d k. With one 
thread clover leaf, with two threads 5 d 
k, fasten to last p of side of next wheel, 
5 d_k, fasten to next p of same wheel, 
repeat from ** once, 5 d k, skip 1 p, fasten 
in next, 5 d k, with one thread clover leaf, 
with two threads. 5 d k, fasten to next p 
of wheel, 5 @ k, skip 1 p, fasten in next, 
5 dad k, with one thread clover leaf, with 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


two threads 5 d k, fasten to next p of 


wheel, 5 d k, skip 1 p, fasten to next, 5 
d k, * with one thread clover leaf, 
with two threads 5 ad k, fasten 


to next p of wheel, 5 d k, skip 1 p, fasten 
to next, 5 d k, fasten to next, 5 d k, with 
one thread clover leaf, with two threads 5 
dk, fasten to last p of first side 
of next wheel, 5 d_é=k, fasten in 
next p, d k, skip 1 p, fastenin 
next, 5 d k. Repeat from *. The clover 
leaves can be made all around the hand- 
kerchief if desired, 

Abbreviations: D _ k, 
picot. 


double knot; p, 





Hanging Work Bag. 


R A. W. 





This work bag was devised for use in a 
small sitting room, where space was pre- 
cious. Hung low enough to be within easy 
reach of the seamstress’s chair, it can be 






. 





HANGING WORE BAG. 


swung wide open for use, or the cord 
Gcrawn up and slipped over the nail, in- 
stantly closing it. 

For the foundation cut a plece of dress 
canvas 16% in long by 10 in wide. Cover 
with silk and paint or embroider a spray 
of flowers on the front. Cover inside with 
silesia of a contrasting shade, and rin a 
featherbone across each end. For sides, 
cut two wedge-shaped pieces of silk 9 in 
vide across top and 7 in deep after round- 
ing off point by a circle 2 in in diameter. 
Line with silesia, but omit stiff interlin- 
ing. Join to straight portion, having seams 
outeide. Bind seams and all ’round top 
with narrow ribbon, stitching on the ma- 
chine. 

Set four pockets across back, slightly 
fuJled, the top drawn with an elastic cord; 
below them stitch three pinked flannel 
leaves for needles. Fasten two cloak hooks 
close together at top, on which to hang 
écissors. With colored tidy cotton crochet 
a strip in cpen chain stitch 2 in wide by 
10 in long; sew this along its longer edge 
across front side of bag, half way up, and 
run several divisions. Each division forms 
a pocket for a spool of thread; put end of 
thread through meshes and a length can 
be taken off without removing the spool. 
Make a long, narrow pincushion and stuff 
thinly with curled hair; fasten just above 
Bpool pockets. 

Leave upper part of front plain, so it 
will close flat. Sew small brass rings along 
upper edge of sides and at each upper cor- 
ner. Run 1% yards of picture cord 
through all the rings, slipping on an extra 
ring at back and front and -join. Stretch 
bag open its full width and tack cord se- 
curely to rings at two back corners. Hang 
up and try if front and back cords are of 
equal length when bag is closed; if not, 
lengthen or shorten back cord. 


Knitted Head Wrap—To make this hand- 
some head wrap use white and pink shet- 
land wool and medium-sized bone needles. 
Wind the colors in separate balls, but use 
them together in knitting. Cast on 60 
stitches and knit 13*rows in plain garter 
st. Take half the st on to a thread, and 
k back and forth on other half until you 
have 50 rows. Take up other half of st 
and knit 50 rows. These tabs can be 
wrapped around the head or throat at 
pleasure. Gather them up and finish with 


a ribbon bow. Draw the wide portion for 
the top of the head and cover the gather- 
ing with a bow of wide ribbon.—[Sarah E, 
Wilcox. 
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Our Young Folks. 


, Tum in Addition ion 
+ 


Qn poe ile onic bit ‘of twine 

a broken 7a piece of fine 

The Stub of o Sga7j/a piece of lead 

Q little tay Soldier J minus his head 

a few old buttong ae 2 marble or two 

Qn old Ba@I! made from a worn out shoe 

Q screw and some Na ska piece of alocket 

Oll added ++ +++ +togather makes one 
+ ++ + boys POCKeCr + + w+ + 


Electricity and Law—Colonel Roy, your 


questions cover so much ground it is hard 
to answer all of them. Franklin and oth- 
ers were the first to make satisfactory dis- 
coveries of electricity, but it was noticed 
600 years before the Christian era, by the 
Greeks, and during the 17th century exper- 
iments were made and a book was writ- 
ten by Dr William Gilbert. If a tree grows 
On one man’s land and leans over on an- 
other man’s land, it belongs to the man 
owning the land where it grew. The other 
man can cut the roots and branches in 
and above his land, but they are not his. 
Where is the center of U S_ population 
and where is the center of U § land claims 
and possessions?—[Indiana Boy. 





“The Grand Old State’—I am a smiling 


youth of 18 years, living on a farm of 200 
acres covered with apple and plum trees 
of different varieties. I am proud to think 
that I am a farmer’s son, living in the 
grand old state of Maine, one of the 
healthiest states in the Uniom I am the 
cldest of a family of seven children,—three 
brothers and three sisters. My oldest sis- 
ter lives in Michigan with her grandpar- 
ents. We live three miles from the village, 





so it is a nice little drive to church. I 
thank the Tablers for their kind advice as 
to what kind of a rig to wear when taking 
up honey, but as to going without gloves, 
it would be useless, as our bees are ugly. 
How many of the Tablers raise Belgian 
hares? I will inclose my picture that was 
taken last spring.—[A Piscataquis Boy. 


Seining—In my last I promised to tell 


the Tablers something more of my state. 
I live in the upper part of the Palmetto 
state, which is a very desirable part to live 
in. The country is somewhat rolling and 
of course productive, and the water is as 
good as can be found anywhere, while the 
health of this community will compare 
favorably with any section of the Union. 
I live but a few miles from the grand old 
Savannah river. Last summer a crowd of 
us young people went out there for a fish- 

party. We got up. two wagons, sup- 
plied ourselves with bedclothing, cooking 
utensils and provisions, leaving our starting. 
point at 2 o’clock p m, and when we were 
within a mile of our destination, a very 
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hard rain came up. Our wagons were not 
covered, nor did we have a single umbrella, 
So you can imagine our plight. We were 
not near a house, so we all jumped out and 
sought shelter under the wagons. We 
stayed there until the water commenced to 
run under our feet, when we decided to get 
back in the wagon and go on, which we did, 
landing on the river a half-hour later as 
wet as drowned rats. We built a fire and 
dried our clothes. Some of us went in bath- 
ing while our clothes were drying. There 
were no girls with us. If any of the Ta- 
blers ever went seining, in order to be suc- 
cessful it is best for the water to be muddy, 
so you see, our rain was a blessing in 
disguise, for we had all the fish we could 
eat for two days and nights. We all came 
back perfectly satisfied, even though we 
got thoroughly drenched, and were willing 
to repeat it again the next week. In my 
next I will tell of another trip I took to 
Calhouns falls on Savannah river.—[Pal- 
metto Boy. 





Milked 3476 Times—I agree with you, 
farmer girls, about working out of doors, 
for I milk, drive, rake hay and do other 
kinds of outdoor work. We have a farm of 
50 cows and last year, from the first of 
April until the first of December, I milked 
3476 cows. Don’t think me a brag. I also 
do fancywork and spend my spare time 
like that.—[A New York Lass. 





Utah's State Flower—A few weeks ago a 
Tabler asked for the description of Utah’s 
state flower, the sego lily, and as I have 
seen lots of them, I will try to describe 
them. They grow from a bulb. The flower 
is shaped like a bell, but stands upright 
on a stem which is about six inches tall. 
The sego lily has two blade-like leaves 
which come up each side of the flower 
stem, although not attached to it. The 
petals of the flower are of a creamy color, 
while deep in the heart of the bell it is a 
rich brown color fringed with gold. Lone 
Star Cowboy, I like Steve Larkin, Cow- 
boy, pretty well, but I fear that even Steve 
Larkin would have to sing a very long 
time before he could catch one of our 
range bronchos.—[Sego Lily. 





“A Professional Introducer’—Dear Y F 
E, that “Chinee coolie’’ of yours will have 
an overdose, if you give him this letter. I 
think Electrophorous is a little bit too en- 
thusiastic on the football line. It is as- 
tonishing to think that an _ up-to-date 
American could pretend to read our daily 
papers and still make the claims that he 
does concerning football. H. T. T., the suit 
of clothing was worth $30. Suppose each 
one of us refused to write, look or speak to 
a stranger. Wouldn’t we be sociable? We 
would be going about with a professional 
“intreducer.” Here is a little song used by 
our athletic team, before I graduated from 
the high school. 

I am a Lu-lu, I am a pet, 

JT go out in the rain and never get wet; 

The girls? They don’t know me; 

They think I’m a “jay,” 

’Cause I come from—high school, Pa. 
[Lew Nacy. 

A Beautiful Gap—There is a grand and 
beautiful gap about eight miles from 
my home, in which a tournament picnic 
is held nearly every summer. On one side, 
the gap is walled by a great ledge of rock, 
I suppose 200 ft high, on the side of which 
are to be seen the figures of a fox and ox. 
The ox is in a reclining position, and the 
fox running. Beneath the rocks flows the 
south branch of the Potomac river. From 
the other side of the river the ground 
gradually slopes back to the general hight 
of the mountain. A mass of pine, hickory, 
walnut and maple trees make the panorama 
one of stately and grand beauty. There 
are many more beautiful spots in old West 
Virginia than these of which I have spoken, 
of which doubtless many of you have read, 
and which I could not justly describe.— 
(West Virginia Lass. 





A City Girl—I live in Brooklyn, N Y, 
but every summer we go down to Virginia. 
We have lots of fun in the country, and 
I go in bathing nearly every day. We 
bathe in the Shenandoah river, which is 
not very deep. I have a pony named 
Harry, and we ride on him a great deal. 
Sometimes we go up to the little town of 
Millwood, which is three miles away, and 
play with some of our friends. We do not 
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often go up there. My father comes down 
for two weeks in July, then he hires a 
horse and carriage and we go driving quite 
a good deal. We get many birds, and this 
year we got a squirrel which we named 
Rikke. We often turn him out. He is very 
funny and he goes all over you and sits 
on your shoulders and head. We have one 
redbird, three indigos and one yellow 
bird. The latter is mine. When I come 
to breakfast he will call and call until 
I come and give him either seed or water 
or both. I also had a redbird, but last 
summer a bee stung him in the eye and he 
died.—[ Virginia Creeper. 





Learning Telegraphy—“What is a third 
and a half a third of 3%?’ Now that looks 
easy to me, but, there may be some catch 
in it that I do not see, so here is my an- 
swer, which is 1%. Is that correct, B. H. L.? 
My father and two brothers are telegraph 
operators, and I am learning to telegraph 
too, with the hopes of taking an office some- 
time. I go to my father’s office every day 
for practice. My sister goes to school, 
and we have to drive to school every day, 
as we live one and one-half miles out of 
town,—not a very long walk, but too long 
for one girl to walk alone. But as we will 
have the street cars running past our door 
by next summer, we will put up with hav- 
ing to drive. How many have read David 
Harum and Richard Carvel, and .what do 
you think of them? What character in 
either book do you like best and why?—[A 
Northern Ohio Girl. 





Record Breakers—I live on a farm in 
the beautiful mountains of southwestern 
Pennsylvania, situated in one of the richest 
coal fields of America. While the produc- 
tion of coal in this county is yet in its 
infancy, and thousands of acres which lie 
in an undeveloped state are being rapidly 
transferred into the hands of operators, 
it nevertheless contains the largest bitu- 
minous coal plant in the world,—the Ber- 
wind White coal company, whose daily ca- 


pacity is 500 railroad cars per day and 
whose semi-monthly payroll amounts to 
$75,000. A few days ago my brother, myself 


and some western boy visitors left early 
one morning to spend a day in the mines. 
After securing caps and lamps from the 
night drivers, we got aboard the train of 
30 or 40 mining cars, which were attached 
to an electric motor, and at once proceed- 
ed to enter the hills at a lively speed. The 
dazzling brightness of electric flashes one 


moment, the awful darkness the next, to- 
gether with the roaring of cars and the 
smell and smoke of burnt powder from the 
booming blasts which we could hear in 
every direction along the different rooms 
and headings, nearly captivated the ‘‘wool- 
ly westerners.”’ Sometime ago my youngest 
brother found a hen’s nest which contained 
49 eggs and the shells of one which was 
broken. Can any of the Tablers beat this? 
We are fond of record breakers, even down 
to a hen’s nest.—[Peck’s Bad Boy. 





my middle 
the season 


You could not guess what 
name is. I was named after 
of the year.—[Spring. 

Ivy Green, the author of Madam’s Ward, 
is Carl Andrews, as I have later learned. 
Georgia Cracker, I like some of Dickens’s 
works very much, For Oliver Twist I have 
no use whatever. I have started to read it 
several times, but always give it up in de- 
spair.—[Honor Bright. 

How many of the Tablers dance? I do 
for one, and think there is no harm in it 
unless you make harm of it.—[Little Black 
Crow. 

Laurah, I think I had rather be pretty 
than stylish, for you can make yourself 
stylish and you cannot pretty. I am very 
fond of conundrums, though I never can 
guess them.—[Lalla Rookh. 

Our Daisy, when my brothers saw your 
letter, they began to laugh, and said you 
was my match, for I myself can’t keep still 
very long.—[Maria. 

Will some of the Tablers please tell me 
who the president of Mexico is?—[Cathrine, 

I am not a high school girl, as I see most 
of you are. I have not been to school in 
two years, and then I was in the ninth 
grade. I keep house for my father and 
brother, for my mother is dead.—[New 
York Rose. 

I am a little North Carolina girl 10 years 


oid. My father is an M D, and is gone 
nearly all the time, but mamma and my 
little sister, named Clara May (we eall 


her Kittie) and Ralph, my little two-year- 
old brother, keep: me all the company I 
need. We have a little dog, Tom, a little 
cat, Lizzie, a black rabbit, Bunny, and two 
spotted Japanese rats. I live in Granite, 
a railroad station in western North Caro- 
lina, near the mountains.—[Alma. 

I wrote a letter to the Tablers about 
a month ago and was surprised to see it 
in print last week, for I thought the mon- 
ster had devoured it.—{A Jersey Cookie. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XV—Continued. 

The stalwart young man by the bar re- 
leased his kold of Mike’s collar, and re- 
ceded one pace. “I say they can't fight, and 
I will stop ’em if they try it!’ he said, de- 
fiuntly. 

“Oh, you will, eh! Well, we'll see if you 
will. Sampson, if you feel like putting it 
onto this fellow, go for him; I'll see you 
through.”’ 

Thus encouraged, the Englishman made 
a blind lunge for his late antagonist, only 
to be caught by the neck and flung, with 
a scarcely apparent effort, into a corner, 
where he remained. Steve turned to Law- 
son, with a face white as ivory, yet with a 
smile on his twitching lips. ‘‘They ain’t a- 
goin’ to be any fight, Mr Lawson,” he said, 
“unless you and me hev it. Yeh said onc’t, 
that you’d git even with me, and mebbe this 
is as good a time as you'll ever git. Yeh 
seem mighty anxious fur a fight, which I 
don’t want t’all, but if we’ve got t’ even up 
sometime, why not now? Put yer gun on th’ 
bar there, and I’ll put mine there, too. Then 
strip yerself, and I’ll accommodate yeh.” 

Lawson hesitated, and a murmur went 
up from the crowd. Sinny leaned over the 
bar and observed: “Gen’lemen, they ain’t 
no biz’ness goin” on while you’ve got th’ 
fiuor. Ef they’s goin’ ter be a scrap, let’s 
hev it!’ Addressing himself to Lawson, 
“Say, mister, you put yer yap inter this 
thing, an’ y’ve got a fair offer. Be yeh go- 
ix’ t’ fight vr not?’ 

“I’m not a pugilist,” Lawson growled, his 
shifty eyes surveying the mocking faces 
about him, “but I'll fight him in the morn- 
ing at ten or twenty yards.” 

‘“‘No yer won’t,” blustered Sinny. ‘‘We’re 
a law abidin’ comunity, we are, an’ ther 
ain’t a-goin’ to be rio shootin’, d’ye mind.” 

“May th’ Lord hev mercy on your poor 
soul ef they is,” groaned a lugubrious voice 
back in the crowd. “Fur yeh don’t know 
what y -° up ag’inst.” 

“Seen ’im put a 32 through a watch ring 
at five paces lots o’ times,’’ drawled Wilson, 
who had hitherto kept silence. 

“Takes a good man ter do that,”’ cried 
Sinny, slapping the bar. 

Lawson had evidently abandoned all pre- 
tenses to belligerency and was seeking 
some way of esc . from an unpleasant 
situation, when Red Mike, roused from his 
stupor, spat on his hands and capped the 
climax. “Staven,” he asked earnestly, 
“shell I ait him?” 

The crowd roared and Larkin’s face re- 
laxed into broad grin. ‘‘Yeh needn't mind, 
Mike,” he laughed. “They’s better grub 
than him.” 

The incident was closed, and men began 
to move about once more. Lawson and his 
man slipped away unmolested and unob- 
served, whither nobody knew or cared: 
Out of the corner came the owner of the 
lugubrious voice, in the person of Dave 
Campbell. ‘‘Gen’Ilmen,” he cried, address- 
ing everybody in general, ‘this fellar is 
Steve Larkin, better known as ‘Stirrup 
Steve.’ He’s the darin’est rider, th’ best 
shot and th’ cleanest, best feller in southern 
Montana. He’‘s jes’ showed yeh that he’s 
all right.” 

“He’s all right,’’ echoed the ‘‘gentlemen,”’ 
and soon after the two friends left the place 
together with Wilson and the now willing 
Mike. 

Out in the street Campbell spoke. “I 
didn’t expect t’ see you, Steve, when I 
moseyed inter that j’int.” 

“Yeh wouldn't, neither,” was the re- 
sponse, “if I hedn’t hed biz’ness there. What 
was you doin’ there?” 

“Come down t’ fetch some cattle. Hedn’t 
ennything else t’ do; went in out o’ pure 
ecussedness, I reckon.” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “Yeh don’t hev very good 
luck gittin’ back at that feller, Steve.” 

“Three times and out,’ Larkine quoted, 
grimly. ‘“Twic’t I’ve vive him a chans’t 
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to git any old thing he might want o’ me, 
but he don’t seem t’ come my way. Mebbe 
th’ third time and out, will be diff’rent.” 
They wove in and out among the groups 
on the walk until they reached a quiet cor- 
ner, where their ways parted. Campbell’s 
voice was strangely grave when he grasped 
his friend’s hand. “Steve,” he said, “I 
scmehow dread the third time you git up 


ag’inst Lawson. He ain’t got th’ sand t’ 


give yeh a square deal, but he’s th’ right 
sort t’ plug ye in th’ dark from th’ biz’ness 
end of a gun. Look out fur th’ man frum 
Mizpah river way.” 

Larkin laughed carelessly. ‘‘Mebbe,’” he 
said. “I’ve no doubt he’s capable of it, but 
‘tain’t goin’ t’ come jest yet. He’s got too 
much at stake fur awhile.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 


The days following Larkin’s adventure at 
Franklin City were busy ones. The time 
for the fall round-up had come, and the 
whole country was alive with preparation 
for the important event. A broad plain 
surrounded by hills had been chosen for the 
rendezvous, and toward this center the em- 
Ployees of the different ranchmen were 
slowly urging every hoof that could be 
found in the wide country in the shape 
of cow, calf, bull and steer. When all 
arrangements were completed and the great 
day finally came, the big mess wagons were 
drawn to the scene, temporary. shelters 
were erected and fires were built for cook- 
ing, and anon heating the branding irons. 
Ranchmen hobnobbed with each other in 
earnest discussion of matters peculiar to 
their interests, and picturesquely-attired, 
wide-hatted cowboys galloped hither and 
thither on the outskirts of the great herd, 
holding it together for the final test. Morn- 
ing, noon and night, there was an appetiz- 
ing smell of boiling coffee and frying bacon 
on the crisp, dry air, to be succeeded later 
by the odor of burning hair and scorching 
flesh, as the red-hot iron was applied to 
the bawling, struggling, frightened ani- 
mals. 

Here the real science of herding was in 
evidence. It is one thing to take charge of 
a herd of cattle moving quietly over the 
country, another to ride boldly into a roar- 
ing, seething, pitching mass of the same, 
and skillfully avoiding contact with a hun- 
dred living obstacles, cut out and separate 
from all others some half-maddened brute, 
to be safely landed a minute or two later 
into a compact herd of its own brand and 
kind, or, if yet unbranded, whether calf, 
yearling or full-grown animal, to throw the 
rope with unerring hand around neck or 
leg, and with a quick turn of the trained 
horse, drag the struggling animal to the 
branders, busy at their fire. 

There were three days of it,—three days 
in which the apt and supple Larkin made 
the most of his opportunity at the science 
of roping and cutting out, to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and the admiration of his 
many friends. Three days of hustling hard 
work, danger and excitement, during which 
time there were many leisure hours devot- 
ed to games, trick riding and target shoot- 
ing. Then the round-up was over. Many 
mavericks, or unbranded cattle had been 
turned in by the different men, and as 
these are regarded by the cowboys in the 
light of prizes, when the strangers were 
divided among the various proprietors, and 
the prize money paid in, Steve found hiim- 
self possessed of an extra forty dollars. 

“Where'd th’ mavericks git their funny 
name?” he asked of his employer, as they 
rede homeward at the heels of a herd of 
fut steers bearing the monogram of a G 
and a K curiously blended. 

Kent looked at his questioner with keen 
satisfaction. ‘I’m glad to find yeh seekin’ 
infermation, Stephen,’ he said. ‘“‘They’s a 
cause fur ev’ry reason, and ev’ry reason 
hes a cause. If men hedn’t be’n always 
lookin’ fur reasons, they’d never found a 
cause fur nothin’. But about the name of 
‘maverick.’ Jes’ before th’ civil war broke 
out, they was a feller down in Texas named 
Stephen Maverick. He owned a tidy bunch 
of cattle, and ther come a time when th’ 
feed on his range, down on th’ gulf coast, 
got middlin’ short. They was an island ly- 
in’ out there in th’ water they was good 
grass and -fresh water there, and there 
was a good menny hundred acres of it, tov. 
Nobuddy wasn’t doin’ nothin’ with th’ isl- 
and, and this here Maverick struck a new 
idee. He beated a good menny hundred 
head o” cattle over there, and left ’em 

“Well, th’ war come on, and Maverick 
moved to New Erleans, leavin’ his cattle 
to increase and multiply, which they done 
right along, not bein’ disturbed. fur men 
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hed somethin’ else to think about, them 
days. Bimeby, when th’ war was over, they 
got so menny head there ’t th’ island could- 
n't support ’em enny more, and as their 
owner didn’t come near ’em, some fellers 
found out that there was a place where 
they c’d be drove ashore at low tide, and 
they went and drove over some fifty thou- 
san’ of ’em. Course they wa’nt no brand 
on none of ’em, and as they scattered over 
th’ country, folks got in th’ habit of callin’ 
"em ‘Maverick’s cattle,’ which was soon 
shortened to ‘maverick,’ meanin’ enny un- 
branded animal. See?’ 

Larkin “saw,” and said so, further dis- 
cussion of the subject being interrupted 
by a retrograde movement on the part of 
some of the cattle. Kent made a quick, 
sidewise movement to head them off, and 
in so doing was pitched heavily to the 
ground, a broken collar bone being the 
result. He made light of his fall, insist- 
ing that he was not hurt, but neverthe- 
less sent that evening for his young em- 
ployee to come to his room. The tough 
old ranchman was evidently in pain, and 
his manner betrayed the effort it cost him 
to acknowledge the fact. 

“Stephen,” he said, “I’m quite a little 
shuck up, I guess. I don’t s’pose I'd ort 
t’ mind it, I, that hes be’n in so menny 
scrapes. Why, I’ve be’n through ev’ry- 
thing, ‘cept bein’ struck by lightnin’, an’ 
bein’ run through a sassage cutter; but I 
guess they ain’t no use of denyin’ th’ fact 
that I’d ort t’ hev a doctor. Saddle up 
early’s yer min’ to in th’ mornin’, and go 
to th’ city fur one. While yer there, jes’ 
step in th’ telegraft office and send a dis- 
patch to Ammer & Co, Shecawgo. Tell ’em 
I’ve got five carload of prime steers ready 
fur shipment, and ask ’em what they’ll 
give fur ’em. If they’ll pay four an’ a 
half, er better, I'll ship ’em next week by 
rail, fur I understand they’re shippin’ from 
Mamsleys Bluff a’ready. You must wait 
fur an answer, but send along th’ doctor, 
right away.” 

When the sun rose next morning, Larkin 
was already ten miles on his way, and at 
4 o'clock p m, he had put the whole fifty 
miles behind him, and was dismounting 
at the doctor’s office in Franklin City. The 
doctor was at home, and he started at once 
for Cotton Run ranch. 

At the telegraph office Larkin waited for 
an answer to the message he had signed 
“Guy Kent.” It came in an hour and 
-the youth read it with satisfaction, for it 
will 


ran, “Ship stock at once. If prime, 

pay 4%. Ammer & Co.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Larkin, Bill 
Wilson, Red Mike and Matt Toby were 


called into the room where their employer, 
swathed in bandages, sat in a great chair. 
“Boys,” he said, “th” doctor ’lows I’ve got 
t’ stay here fur quite a spell; fur all that, 
biz’ness hes got t’ go right on jes’ th’ same. 
Th’ market’s hot now, and we must hit it 
‘fore it cools. Bill, you and Mike and Matt 
git yer flittin’ ready, and in th’ mornin’ 
help Stephen with them steers down t’ 
Mamsleys Bluff, fur I’m goin’ t’ ship ’em 
by rail all th’ way. It’s a hundréd mile 
down there, and yeh kin make it in ‘bout 
four days, I guess; yeh kin go now,” wav- 
ing them a dismissal with his well arm, 
then turning to Steve, as the others left the 
room, “Stay here, Stephen, I’ve summat 
t’ say to yeh.” 
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Talk Around the Tabie. 


Normalites versus Sienkiewicz. 
EIN BAUER. 





Normalite (March 2) enters the rink like 
a boss rooster at sunrise. But take a 
care, Normalite! There are others perch- 
ing on the line fence ready to give answer 
to your challenge. I admire your pride. 


A school teacher has the undisputable 
right to be proud, if he or she is of the 
right sort, and not only a compendium 


of a limited amount of marketable every 
day knowledge, labeled “standard” by an 
honorable school board. That you are con- 
scious of the responsibilities of your posi- 
tion speaks much in your favor, and gives 
hope that some day you will be one of 
the right sort. But listen! When Hidde- 
geigei asked the Tablers about  Sienkie- 
wicz, I suspected his motives and _ kept 
quiet. I am sorry for you, Normalite! You 
not only took to the bait but also got 
the hook in the bargain. 

Don’t think that I want to humiliate your 
pride or hurt yaur feelings. If this jour- 
nal opens its columns for us in so gener- 
ous a manner, we should not lose sight 
of the noble intentions that set up a 
medium for the exchange of our best 
thoughts and impulses. This Talk Around 
the Table affords a means for individual 
education as no school teacher, no matter 
of what rank, has at disposition. What- 


ever we contribute toward it, ‘or read 
under this heading, must result in some 
good. Either attention will be called to 


our own weak points (and we ought to be 
anxious to learn them, if we have ambi- 
tion and the earnest desire to improve), 
or We benefit others by our gifts. So the 
best you have got to say of Quo Vadis is 
“that no one would be harmed by reading 
it!’ Did it really escape you, that Sien- 
kiewicz is the apostle of the evangelium of 
“love of Nature,” and that the expansion 
of this evangelium is his religion? 

Love of nature—not taught in the nor- 
mal schools nor Sunday schools—is' the 
foundation of human association. It must 
lead to love of humanity, and must cul- 
minate in the love of that undefined being 
who rules earth and heavens. Look at 
Sienkiewicz’s religion! How pure and 
bright it is; how free from all narrowness 
and intoleration! If Sir Walter Scott in 
his Waverly created the historical novel; if 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the first remark- 
able novel with a purpose,—then §. is truly 
the originator of the religious novel, and 
in this respect he stands far above other 
writers. He is a revolutionist of the truest 
east, and still he does not overthrow any 
of the existing religions, but embraces all, 
purifies them and leads them on to the 
highest summit. It shall be admitted that 
it is not to be expected of the present 
“standard normal school teacher,’”’ to seize 
upon the character of such works at first 
reading. But, Normalite, you ought to 
have been struck at least with the pains- 
taking correctness of his observations of 
nature, with the true colors he gives to 
his vivid pictures. And you ought to have 
known that only a heart overflowing with 
love of nature could unravel such minute 
details, and you should have reasoned that 
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I do not blame 
but 


there was some purpose. 

city folks for it, if this escapes them, 

country cousins ought to know better. 
[Concluded Next Week.] 





I DON’T LIKE THE POSY MAN. 
I don’t like the posy man; 
He’s not the man for me. 
He may dress fine and drink much wine, 
And swell in company. 


I don’t like the posy man, 
However fair and bland; 

Give me the man with face of tan, 
And a stalwart heart and hand! 


I don’t like the posy man, 
Nor the buttonhole bouquet: 
Nor dandy hat and all o’ that, 
Nor the easy sort 0’ way. 


Give me the man of sense and sand, 
The man who has some foes, 
And manly grit—that’s just it— 
To conquer as he goes. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Mother-in-Law’s Visits—I have had the 
blessing of a mother-in-law bestowed on 
me for 14 years. I have not lived with her, 
but have had the pleasure of having her 
visit me as long as 10 weeks at a_ time, 
and I was always sorry when she was 
gone. I think a good daughter-in-law will 
be likely to have a good mother-in-law. 
I have just been reading Iowa Water Lily’s 
letter. I agree with her. I think if every 
mother and father would teach their boys 
to not to do anything they would not want 
their sisters to do, or go where they would 
be ashamed to see their sisters go, the 
boys would have more respect for’ their 
parents and themselves. I do not know 
what my boys will do when they are young 
men; they are only little boys now, one 
10 and one 12, and I have one little girl, 
but I hope I may teach them to have re- 
spect for themselves and then they will 
have respect for others. I have been going 
to a protracted meeting in our little town, 


and noticed the difference in the young 
people. Some are so nice and attentive, 
while others are so noisy, and I think 


if they could only see themselves as others 
did, they would be ashamed. I love to see 
young girls and young boys enjoy them- 
selves, but they should not go to church 
to laugh and talk.—[Belle Miller. 


Memories of School Days—School days 
are perhaps the happiest in one’s existence, 
ard friendships created at this period are 
apt to be more lasting than those made 
in after years. As we look back on those 
joyous days, when life was so free from 
care, and think of pranks played in school, 
we heave a sigh of regret and wish that 
we, once more, might go back and take 
cur places in those well-worn seats. As we 
continue to dream of days gone by, sud- 
denly the question comes into our minds, 
Where are the friends we loved so well 
when at school? The answer comes back 
to us, Gone, scattered by time, as the wind 


scatters the down of the thistle. Some 
are eminent statesmen, some _ successful 
plisicians; there, too, are lawyers and 


merchants, and a few perhaps are profes- 
sors in our leading colleges; but the ma- 
jority have passed from our lives like dew 
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PAYABLE AFTER EXAMINATION. 


: vo = Send no Money— Just Order 


this strictly high-grade 1901 Oakwood. State name, ad- 

88, express Office; whether you want ladies’ or gent’s; 
color: black or maroon; and gear wanted; and we will 
send the Wheel to your express office, C. O. D., subject to 
examination; compare it with any other wheels offered 


at twice the price: lace it beside **wheels” offered at less 


aunt not in niece; 
o not find it superior to either at our 


In atom not in piece; money and if you 
In brave not in bold; 8 @15.95 price, you will of course refuse it. The “Oak. 
wood” is a standard wheel and our written, binding guar- 


antee protects you fully. Before purchasing elsewhere 
make sure of their ability to furnish parts; otherwise in 
case of breakage your wheel is worthless. We will re- 
place parts any time during the life of the wheel. 


place your order before having 
ur 1901 Bi le Catalogue con- 
nickel-jointed; nickel head; 2% in. IN NO EVENT |: ses _ 
hanger; flush joints throughout. bicycle rider. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) i62 Wi W. Van Buren St., Dept. D-42, Chicage 


APPLICATION. 
<> F REE coe tere rae RINGS 
“Cah be'sold fa a mel ee 


re give you free any two of these Selid 
tone Set Rings ae in appearance 

| to wear well and sive sattaction. 
No eash wanted until wicks are sold. 


ld 
ERAL WICE CO., Providence, RL 


My whole all people hold, 
Whether rich or poor, young or old. 
10. Diamond.—[Golden Glow, Iowa. 
1, A letter; 2, fit; 3, to expect; 4, hardy; 
5, enormous; 6, a color; 7, a letter. 


— 


“Do you believe that Mars is inhabited?” 
asked the young woman. “I am sure I 
haven't the faintest idea,” answered the 
young man with the close cut hair and the 
striped shirt. “Supposing it is. What’s 
the use? I couldn’t get there to sell the 
people any of our firm’s goods.” 








D ON: Made of best Shelby onl 
three crown (latest improved Columbia box crown) 
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“The toper swears off occasionally, but 
the spring poet—never.” 














before the morning sun. A few there are, 
nevertheless, still cherished as our dearest 
friends, and with whom we love to talk of 
tLe old days when we were young together. 
And thus with dreams of the past still 
fresh in our memories, we continue to plod 
our own way in life, remembering always 
that “all paths lead but to the grave.’’— 
[Hiawatha. 


Man’s Fault—John Graves says when 
women are given the privilege of voting, 
then will they become “the servants of a 
useless burden.’’ Most of the fair ladies 
don’t care for the extra burden, but are 
coming to feel that they must shoulder it, 
as the men seem so powerless to strike 
the foe of the home—the saloon. Women 
have always had to bear the heavier bur- 
dens and heat of the day and will continue 
to do so. Another thing men complain 
of is that women crowd them out of the 
business world. Bless you, that is man’s 
fault, because he has failed to provide for 
the home; preferring the club and saloon 
to the home, thus leaving the woman to 
go into the workaday world to maintain 
herself, her children and a shelter.—[E. B. 


A More Healthful Place?—I live in Wis- 


consin, near Fond du Lac, and would like 
to find a more healthful place to live in. 
Tenn I. C., do people have the catarrh or 
rheumatism in any part of Tennessee? Do 
the moonshiners dwell in those mountains 
of east Tennessee? What product is the 
staple crop of the highlands, and what 
product is chiefly raised in western Tennes- 
see? Is the middle part of the state hilly 
or mostly level, and is it good farming land? 
Do you sometimes have heavy storms of 
wind, rain or hail, from off the mountains? 
Do you live on the Gumberland plateau, and 
is farming a profitable business there? 
Farming is profitable here, but nearly ev- 
erybody has the catarrh before they reach 
30 years, and the rheumatism before they 
reach 50 years.—[Fond du Lac. 








Consistent—I have been reading this pa- 
per for about two years and enjoy read- 
ing the letters by old and young. I ap- 
plaud the letters by E. H. and Farmer’s 
Wife, in regard to woman’s work, in the 
Feb 16 issue. They are intelligent and 
consistent. Women with small children 
who do their own housework have no time 
to help out of doors. Many have little 
leisure to read, which is so much pleasure 
to the busy housekeeper. Many would en- 
joy work out of*doors if they had the time 
and strength. The answer to the problem 
of Morgan County Boy in the Young Folks’ 
Table, is 30 9-16 oz of gold required to be 
added to the mixture, that there may be 

oz of silver to 18 oz of the mixture.— 
[Edith Lisle. 


Saves the Photographs—We have taken 
this paper for five years, and I am very 
much interested in this department, and 
especially in the flower sketches elsewhere. 
I save them all and put*them in a scrap- 
book. I fike Will Templer’s works very 
much. I save all photographs of authors 
that I find, and as many of their pieces as 
I can. I have written 140 poems and a few 
short sketches. Perhaps I may send in 
some of them if this gets through safe. I 
am a farmer’s wife and the mother of nine, 
of which five noble boys have been spared 
to me, while the four have been safely 
gathered to the heavenly port.—[A Stranger. 


Concerning Shirt Waists. 


RUTH LINCOLN. 





In the spring a young maid’s fancy light- 
ly turns to thoughts of—shirt waists. If 
she is to make her own there are many 
things to be considered; material, style and 
ccmparative cost are a few of them. To be 
sure, the windows of the dry goods stores 
are presenting a tempting array of ready- 
mede articles these days, but by making 
the waists at home, better results may be 
gained at far less cost. It is not worth 
while to buy a shirt waist the first of the 
season for less than $1.50 or $2. Cheaper 
ones may look attractive, but they are 
pceorly made and sure to shrink and fade. 
Still, it looks easier to make them than it 
really is. 

The ideal shirt waist must be perfect in 
fit and finish—and it can be made so at 
home by exercising sufficient care, and for 
a fourth of the cost. Order samples and 
buy goods by mail from any of the big 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


stores. More and more women in rural 
ccmmunities are coming to do this each 
year, and gaining satisfaction thereby. Two 
and one-half and three yards are being sold 
this season. In choosing colors, select those 
that will harmonize with skirts and hats. 
A pretty color scheme is a skirt and hat 
that match, with the color of the shirt 
waist brought out in the trimmings of the 
hat. 

If delicate colors are chosen, soak the 
goods in salt water, wash, shrink and iron 
before cutting. This is the only way to 
insure a perfect fit. Get a good pattern 
and have it fitted by a dressmaker—who 
ean fit. Once having obtained a good 
model any number of waists can be made. 
As regards material, white lawn, with in- 
sertion and tucks, makes the more dressy 
ones; ginghams are cool and dainty; cham- 
bray is more serviceable; ‘““‘P K” will make 
a “swell” waist, but is hard to launder, and 
white wash silk, if it can be afforded, is 
the prettiest of all. 

Ir making the waists, give great care to 
detail. Without this the ‘‘finish’’ cannot be 
gained. In machine stitching becareful that 
no loose thread ends appear. Cut and baste 
and stitch with the exuctness of a tailor. 
When completed, dip the cuffs, binding and 
front in cold starch, wrap for 15 minutes 
in a dry towel and iron. Remember that 
one of the chief charms of a shirt waist 
lies in its freshness. This can be best pre- 
served by hanging only over supports. The 
wire ones sold for that purpose are excel- 
lent, but good substitutes can be made by 
cutting broom handles in sections 15 inches 
in length and boring through the center of 
each a hole of sufficient diameter to admit 
of a cord stout enough to support whatever 
may be hung upon the rod. Put these into 
the waist (and they are equally good for 
skirt supporters) with the ends in the arm 
holes, and hang from closet hook by the 
loop of cord. And, girls, do have three 
waists, perfect in every detail, in place of 
six or eight or 10 cheaper ones. 
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No one needs to be told to try to cure 
a cough. But any one will be glad to 
be told of a means of cure which will 
be thorough and lasting. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is a medi- 
cine which can be confidently relied 
on to cure diseases of the ofgans of 
respiration. It cures obstinate,- deep- 
seated coughs, bronchitis and bleeding 
of the lungs. It cures when nothing 
else will cure, and the local physician 
says: “There is nothing more that we 
can do.” 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,” and it is absolutely free 
from opium, cocaine and all other nar- 
cotics. 

The dealer, tempted by the little more 
profit paid by less meritorious medicines, 
will sometimes try and sell a substitute 
when th@“ Discovery ” is asked for. No 
substitute medicine will satisfy the sick 
like “Golden Medical Discovery.” It 
always helps. It almost always cures. 

“Two years ago 4 severe cough started on me 
and I was also bothered with catarrh,” writes 
Mr. F. Skjod, of Danewood, Chisago Co., Minn. 
"I could not sleep nights, as the cough was 
worse at night. I tried several cough medi- 
cines, but to no avail, until a year ago, when I 
got so bad I could not breathe through my nose 
at times. Ithen tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. After taking eight bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and at 
the same time using Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
Iama well man. I can thank Dr. Pierce for my 

health, and will recommend his medicines 
any one suffering from the same trouble.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 
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The Trustees of the American School of Correspond- 
ence will award a limited number of Free Scholar- 


ee s Ss 
American School o® Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 


(Guriaret ig Gs Commenmenis @ Mamechuscny PAcntien chis paper. 








~ A GRAND INVENTION |2°:2°¢ 2!¢ 


» for taking Turkish, Hot Air and Vapor Baths at 
home, 3ceach. Opens 

pores, draws out poisons which 

cause disease. Millions enjoy Our 

Bath 


New Style 

inet weekly. utifies complexion. 
Prevents disease. Cures Colds, Fevers, 
Rheumatism, Grippe, Female Ills, 
Blood, Skin, Kidney, Nerve diseases. 
Guaranteed. Best 


e. 
trial. Price complete 85.00. Face 
Attachment #1.00extra. Order today. 
82.00 Book to Patrons FREE. Write us. 
AGENTS WANTED—$100.00 MONTHLY & EXPENSES. 
World Mfg. Co., 15 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 
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containes 144 pages, with 1500 Tilustretions and 15,000 articles 
listed, on which we tee to save you from 15to75%. Most 
complete book of its kind. Sent for 10c to pay cost of mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. V. le book of refere 
enee and ought to bein every household, Get it; keepit handy, 
Heller Chemica! Co., Dept.A, Ch 
**The Only Mail Order Drug Housein the 
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a LESSON LEAF ins 


WORLD 


For both teachers and pupils in the Common Schools. 
4 Key to examinations in any state. You will use it from 
44. M. till4 P. M., then study it at the fireside till bed- 
time. Nothing like it. Ask for sample copies and req 
the circulars of correspondence schools with a spzcial 
Giaranice seeciery’ detetee My CAP agit 

ers’ certificates_ anywhere. 
fear PUB. CO., Decatur, Illinois. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


If Tuptared write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 348 Main St., Adam 
N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his wonderf 
method. Whecher eee or not get this free method 
and try the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain, danger, operationor detention from work. Write 
to-day. Don’t wait. 
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IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
i That on the fifteenth day of November, 1900, Edward 
Eggleston, of Joshua’s Rock, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the title or description of which 
is in the following words, to wit: : 
THE MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE, 

By Edward Eggleston, the right whereof he claims as 
author in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting Copyrights. 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C, 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Co! " 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Co o4 hts. 

In renewal for l¢ years from March i » 1901. 
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Work for Ladies 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postoffice to solicit subscriptions to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY -QUICK 


populer, well-known magazine as GooDp 
OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of the 
time, and would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


G00D HOUSEKEEPING 


52 Lafayette Pl SPRINGFIELD uette Bl 
New York City Mass MGnlcage, he 
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Smothered Haddock. 


F, C. J.- 


458 





The majority of western-born people rest 
content with the supposition that when they 
eat fish chowder on the eastern coast, the 
fish is cod. Such is not the case. Many 
of the best housekeepers on the Maine 
coast never allow a fresh codfish brought 
into their kitchens. The fish most highly 
prized for chowders, and for cooking gen- 
erally, is the haddock. This fish is of the 
same family as the cod, but there is a 
marked difference in their appearance, the 
haddock having black lines extending, one 
on each side, from the shoulders to the 
tail of the fish. A cod is decorated with 
white lines. With the exception of the hal- 
ibut, which is much more rare, haddock 
is the choicest deep sea fish of eastern 
Maine waters. 

All are familiar with the delicious fish 
chowder, but even more delicious is the 
“smother” or smothered haddock. Here is 
the recipe, given me by a good long shore 
housekeeper: Strip the skin from a 4 or 
5-lb haddock, and about three-quarters of 
an hour before the time of serving, put 
half a cup of water in the ordinary agate 
kettle. Into this kettle curl the fish, sprinkle 


with salt and dredge lightly with flour. 
Cover the kettle closely to confine the 
steam, and boil rather slowly. It may be 


necessary to loosen the fish from the pan 
if it shows a disposition to stick. When 
the fish flakes and is done, add 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour and 1 cup milk. 
Let all boil up once and serve. This way 
of serving haddock is much more dainty 
than a chowder and brings out the delicate 
flavor of the fish. It is a delicious dish, 
either for dinner or supper. 





Tapioca Lemon Pudding—Four table- 
spoons granulated tapioca soaked over 
night in 1 cup cold water. In the morning 
add sufficient water (cold) to cook it clear, 
but not too thin. Take from the stove and 
add juice of 1 lemon, also the grated rind 
of the same, a pinch of salt and sugar to 
taste. Beat the whites of 2 eggs to a stiff 
froth and add to the tapioca when per- 
fectly cold. Place on ice. Serve with 
whipped cream. A tapioca strawberry pud- 
ding may be made in a similar way. Pre- 
pare 4 tablespoons tapioca, as for lemon 
tapioca above, adding salt and sugar. When 
cold add the whites of 2 eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Stir in this 2 cups strawber- 
ries. Set on ice till cold. Serve with fol- 
lowing sauce: Beat the whites of 2 eggs, 
add confectioner’s or powdered sugar till 
creamy, then add 1 cup mashed berries 
and 1 tablespoon melted butter.—[Percy 
Fielding. 





To Cure Bacon (English fashion), take 
the whole side, after the ham and shoulder 
have been removed, and rub it with the 
following mixture: For each 100 lbs meat, 
7 lbs salt, 1 Ib brown sugar and 4 oz salt- 
peter, finely powdered and mixed together. 
Spread this compound on the flesh side of 
the meat only and rub it in well. Lay 
enother piece on the first one, treat it in 
same manner and so proceed until all the 
meat is salted. Let it remain in this shape 
for three weeks: it will then be ready to 
hang up to dry or to smoke, in which case 
it should first be wiped off.—{F. O. Sibley. 


Corn Meal Muffins—Put the yolks of 2 
eggs into % pt sour milk, add 1 tablespoon 
soft butter, then add 1 cup corn meal and 
% cup flour. Dissolve 1 small teaspoon 
soda in a little milk. Beat all together. 
Fold in the well-beaten whites of the eggs, 
salt (% teaspoon), pour into gem pans and 
bake in a quick oven about half an hour. 
Some like a little sweetening, when 1 
tablespoon molasses may be added.— 
{Breadwinner. . 





Mincemeat—While beef meat is the best 


to use in mincemeat, where one cannot 
readily obtain beef and has hogs to butcher, 
very good mincemeat can be made by 
using the lean part of the heads for the 
meat in mince. We made some this week 
which is very nice, by using the following 
ingredients. The lean parts of the head 
were cooked until done, then run through 
a meat chopper. The meat was then put 
* in a pan over the fire, and the fruits and 
spices stirred in. It mixes much better 
when the mass is hot. To each 3 lbs meat 








THE GOOD COOK 


we added 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
pounded cinnamon, 1 tablespoon pounded 


cloves, 8 lbs raisins previously cooked, 
1 qt stewed cranberries, % gal cooked 
apples, 1 qt spiced cherry juice and 3 


pts boiled cider. The cider we used had 
been boiled down two-thirds or more a 
year ago last fall, and canned up. It is 
excellent to use in mince, or in dried apples. 
Remember this next cider making time. 
While the mass was hot, we filled 4 half- 
gallon, self-sealing cans, screwed the lids 
on, and set them away to use next sum- 
mer.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





A Good Cough Remedy—The following 


is a valuable remedy and does not consti- 
pate, while having the redeeming feature 
of being pleasant to take. Infants and chil- 
dren will readily take the medicine. Put 1 
teacup flaxseed to soak over night. The 
next morning, take 1% oz powdered licorice 
rceot, % lb chopped raisins, 2 qts water, boil 
an hour, then add the flaxseed and % cup 
maple syrup or granulated sugar and boil 
an hour longer. Strain the mixture and 
flavor with lemon. When cool, pour into a 
quart bottle and label it. The dose is 1 ta- 
blespoonful for adults, for children 1 tea- 
speon. The cost of 1 qt of this mixture is 
nct one-half that of the cough remedies 
purchased at drug stores.—[Ellen F. Gillett. 





Tartlets—Roll out thin a nice puff paste, 
cut out with a biscuit cutter, with a smaller 
cutter take out the center of every two out 
of three of these, lay the rings thus made 
on the third and bake at once. Fill with 
any sweets desired.—[Katharine E. Megee. 





Cranberry Roll—One cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 tablespoon butter, % cup water, 2 cups 
flour, 1 tablespoon baking powder, flavor 
with nutmeg, add another cup flour and roll 
out an inch thick. Spread on cranberry 
jam, roll up, put in an earthen dish and 
steam three hours.—[E. B 





Maple Sugar Creams—Grate maple sug- 
ar and add to the French cream with 
enough confectioner’s sugar to mold any 
shape desired. Walnut creams made in this 
manner are delicious.—[Carrie May Ash- 
ton. 





Lemon Crackers—Three cups sugar, 1 
cup lard, 3 eggs, 1 pt sweet milk, 5c worth 
of lemon oil, 5c worth of baker’s ammo- 
nia. Soak ammonia in milk over night. 
Beat eggs, sugar and lard together. Add 
lemon oil just before the flour. Add enough 
flour to make the dough easy to roll, and 
roll thin and prick with a fork. Cut in 
squares. Lemon essence may be used as 
a substitute for the oil, if desired.—[Gytia. 





Chocolate Nougat Cake—One cup sugar, 
% cup butter, 1 egg, % cup sour milk, 4 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon baking powder, 
1 square chocolate in % cup hot water 
(scrape chocolate), 1% cups flour (St 
Louis). Bake in three layers and put 
whipped cream between and on the _ top. 
This is very nice.—[Mrs C. A. B. 











Have You Asthma in Any Form ? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being un- 
able to lie down night or day from Asth- 
ma. The Kola plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of American Agriculturist who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and 
they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 


surely try it. 

















TEACHING OVER 
280,000 STUDENTS 
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The Interna- 
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Schools, Scran- 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 


are now CURABLE by our new inven 
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UNDER-GROUND TREASURES. 
How and where to find them. Gold,Silver- 
and all other minerals. Book postpaid, $2- 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





82447—MISSES’ FAN- 
oY WAIST. 8233— 

MISSES’ CIRCULAR §240—LADIES TUCK- 
SKIRT. Waist, 12, 14 ED SHIRT WAIST, 32, 
and 16 years. Skirt, 12, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch 
14 and 16 years. bust. 





822I—LADIES’ SHIR- 
8249 — BOYS’ KILT RED_ WAIST, 32, 34, 
SUIT, 2 and-4 years, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 
Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


Born to Serve, Charles M. Sheldon’s 


new book, tells about a Mt Holyoke grad- 
uate who. becomes a house servant and 
her efforts to help solve the “servant girl 
problem.” After the usual preliminary 
troubles, Barbara Clark and her mistress 
come to a partial understanding of each 
other’s needs and agree to help each other, 
Mr Sheldon says he doesn’t pretend to fur- 
nish a complete solution of the servant 
question, but wishes to emphasize the di- 
vine’ side of human service. Why, then, 
did he not take for his heroine a more typ- 
ical American girl than Barbara Clark, 
who, with her easily-offended dignity, con- 
stantly shows herself to be, in feeling, 
above her position? However, Barbara is 
the typical society girl, whose grand, theo- 
retical ideals of service are not strongly 
enough founded to be unswayed by the 
small snubs of social and church life. In- 
deed, had she not captured that great mat- 
rimonial prize, the minister of Marble 
Square church, how long would Miss Bar- 
bara’s nature have withstood the test? 








Chilblains—People troubled with chil- 
blains, or aching feet, caused by. being out 
in the cold or wet, should bathe them in 
alum water, which will relieve them at 
once. For those working in the sugar bush, 
this will prove an excellent remedy, as it 
toughens the feet and prevents them from 
getting chilled.—[Nellie Gillett. 





For Burns—Tea leaves, put on rather 


warm, are good for burns.—[Grace Irene 
Chapin. 





He: Do you love me, darling? 

She: Yes, pet. 

He: Why do you love me, my own? 
She: Because I can’t tell why- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





Nervous Prostration. 





A Noted Boston Woman Describes 


its Symptoms and Terrors. 





Two 


Severe Cases Cured by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
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DE iILLIAMSO 


“I am so nervous ! no one ever suffered asIdo! There isn’t.a well inch in my 
body. I honestly believe my lungs are diseased, my chest pains me so, but I have 
no cough. Iam so weak at my stomach, and have indigestion terribly, and palp- 
tation of the heart ; am losing flesh ; and this headache and backache nearly kills 


me, and yesterday I had hysterics. 


‘There is a weight in the lower part of my bowels, bearing down al) the time, 


with pains in my groins and thighs—I can’t sleep, walk, or sit, and blue—oh ~ 


goodness ! I am simply the most miserable of women.” 

This is a most vivid description of a woman suffering with nervous prostration, 
caused by inflammation or some other diseased condition of the womb. 

No woman should allow hétself to reach such a perfection of misery when there 
is no need of it. Read about Miss Williamson’s case and how she was cured. 


Two Bad Cases of Nervous Prostration Cured. 


“Dear Mrs. PInkHAM; —I 


‘was suffering such tortures 


from nervous prostration that 
life was a burden. I could 
not sleep at all, and was too 
weak to walk across the floor. 
My heart was affected so that 
often I could not lie down at 
all without almost suffocating. 
I took Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and it 
worked like magic. I feel that 
your medicine has been of in- 


estimable benefit to me.” 
Miss ADELE WILLIAMSON, 


196-N. Boulevard, Atlanta, Ga. I 





“T had nervous prostration 
terribly, caused by’ female 
weakness. I suffered every- 
thing; was unable to eat, 
sleep, or work. After a while 
I was induced to try Lydia KE. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and I really began to 
improve on taking the first 
bottle. I continued to take 
the medicine, and am now 
better in every way, and feel 
like a different person. I am 


| simply a well woman.” 


Mrs. DELLA KEISER, 
Marienville, Pa 





mission. 





REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn, $5000, 

which will be paid to any person who can find that the above testimonial letters 

are not genuine, or were published before er the writer’s s b per 
LYDIA E. P HAM MEDIC 
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Practical Farm Forestry. 


Only a limited amount of p° ictical work 
in thinning, trimming and care of farm 
woodland has been attempted in the east. 
Many of the r:uns C-scribei appear rather 
complicated to the average farmer and the 
forests are generally allowed to take care 
of themselves. The plan pursued by Na- 
thaniel Morton of Plymouth Co, Mass, is 
especially interesting as a study, even here 








SECTION OF :.R MORTON’S WOODLAND. 


in. the West, because of its simple 
and practical nature. Ten years ago he 
bought 50 acres of mixed white pine and 
sprout oak. This tract he has managed by 
removing all the oak that interfered with 
or shaded the® growing pines until the 
woodland has been transformed from a 
miscellaneous forest tract to valuable pine 
land. The illustration shows a portion of 
the present tract after trimming and thin- 
ning. 

In many parts of this woodland the tim- 
ber’s bulk has doubled in seven years. The 
plan was to take out those oaks that in- 
terfered with or shaded too much the 
young pines, leaving enough of them stand- 
ing to encourage the sprouting of pine 
seeds which came up in all parts of the 
ground without planting. The sprouts from 
oak stumps were pounded off in winter 
when the stumps were frozen. Mr Morton 
does not wait for limbs to die before prun- 
ing. but begins to trim off the lower 
branches when the trees are 5 ft high, re- 
peating the treatment when the trees in- 
crease in hight. This plan keeps the 
branches from gro-ving into the timber. It 
is found that quick healing is promoted by 
cutting the limb extremely close, so that 
the inner trunk bark on all sides is pene- 
trated, making a scar about twice the di- 
ameter of the limb cut off. Limbs up to 
three inches in diameter cut off in this way 
heal much faster than tho : merely cut off 
close to the outside bark. It is not stated 
that this principle will apply to trees other 
than pine. 

The experience of Mr Morton indicates 
that about 33 years are required to bring 
pines from seed to a size suitable for lum- 
ber. Others allow 45 years. The soil used 
by Mr Morton is very light, with a sandy 
subsoil. Trees 10 to 25 years old appear to 
have made an average yearly gain in 
growth of wood of fully 100 per cent. The 
tilustration shows a part of Mr Morton’s 
tract, on which are pines about 50 years 
old. The foreign growth has been re- 
moved and the trees trimmed since owned 
by Mr Morton. The owner estimates that 
the wood on the lot paid for the expenses 
of removing the foreign growth. Bushes 
were kept mowed at a cost of about $50 for 
the entire period. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Bunch on Knee—L. V. T. (N Y) has a 
horse that has a bunch on its knee and one 
on its fetlock. Mix 2 drams biniodide of 
mercury with 3 oz lard. Rub on a little 
once a week and continue it for several 
months if necessary. 


Indigestion—W. S. H. (N J) has a lamb 
that eats well, but keeps poor. Give 4 oz 
epsom salts dissolved in water at a dose. 
After the physic operates, give % oz each 
tincture of ginger and gentian, also a ta- 
blespoonful of cod livery oil at a dose three 








FOREST AND STABLE 





WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 2Land 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can 8 k, read 
and write English. Recruits specially desired forservice 


times a day. Feed clover hay, oats and 


some roots, 


Sterility—J. N. K. (Pa) has a mare that is 





in Phili 
Officer, 


For information apply to Recruiting 
132 Park Ave., 57 East 125th St., 


ines. 
Third Ave., 


sterile. Have her examined by a qualified Row yore City ; 969 Fulton St.. Broeenye N.Y. 61 perth 
; , . etown, N. Y.; Kingston, N. ¥.; § roadway, 
veterinarian. Stock feed will not hurt your Albany, N. Y¥.; 15@ Lake St., Elmira, N. Y.; Bastable 


mare; if she is not feeding well it will do 
her good. 


Building, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 East Main St., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Pearl and Church Sts., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa ; 227 Walnut St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1393 West 4th St., Williamsport, 
Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Pa.; 275 Market St,. 
ewark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 


STRUCK OIL 


A new Pennsylvania in California. Fortunes 
are being made daily in Kern County Oil 
Fields. A small investment may yield big 
returns. Stock non-assessable. We have the 
land but need your money to develop them. 


CERMANIA OIL CO., 


819 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


BROOD Corn and 








California 
for $ 30 


From Chicago, and $27.50 
from St. Louis, 

Tuesdays, February 12 to 
April 30. 

Through tourist sleepers 
without change, Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco ; also chair cars. 











Brooms. 


A Treatise on Raising Broom Corn and Making 
Brooms on a Small or Large Scale. 


Contents: Broom corn and its varieties. Description 
of the plant. Introduction and extent of culture, 
Secondary pesca, seed, fodder and stalks. Cultivation, 
the land. Rotation. Manure. Hills or drills, Quantity 
of seed to the acre. Time of planting, Cultivating. 
Implements. Thinning. Time for harvesting. Harvestin 
dwarf corn. Lopping, bending, or breaking. Crookec 
brush. Tabling. Cutting. Preparing for market. Curing 
the brush. Scraping or removal of the seed. Assorting 
the brush. Drying or curing house. Racksfor drying. 


Homeseekers traverse by this 
line the rich San Gabriel 


and San Joaquin Valleys. Curing. Curing and handling the crop on the large scale. 
Baling. The press. Marketing. Commissions and charges. 
Profits of the -. General conclustons. Growing on 
the large scale. hat a retired grower says. Making 
brooms. Homemade brooms. Homemade _brooms 


another method. Making brooms by machinery. Extent of 


the manufacture. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 





Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Chicago. Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 











ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1., New York. 














COMPETITORS FOR PRIZES 
In the Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest 


CAN LEARN MUCH ABOUT SUGAR BEET CULTURE BY READING 


T= BEET SUGAR GAZETT 


“THE ABLEST CHAMPION OF THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY.” Ph 





BY special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer THE 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the leading agricultural weekly of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, in club with THe BEET SUGAR GAZETTE at an ex- 
ceedingly low figure, and include the Contestant’s Manual in the Sugar Beet 
Growers’ Contest for 1901. Belowis our offer. It includes a Year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE BEET SUGAR GAZETTE and also to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


The Beet Sugar Gazette, one year- - 
American Agriculturist, one year - - 
Beet Growers’ Contestant’s Manual - - 
Our Price for all - - - - - 


Address all orders to 


THE BEET SUGAR GAZETTE COMPANY, ra 





$2.00 


5.00 $3.50 
50 
$2.00 


84 Adams St., Chicago, Ill 





























Every farmer and gardener in the 
land needs recreation and amuse- 
ment during the long winter months. 
‘‘Progressive Cardening’”’ 

Will furnish this, and fill the empty pocket- 
book as well. No fear of contaminating 
your morals or lowering your ideal of true 
manhood. All professional men—even the min- 
ister—in fact high and low, rich and poor, will 
find the game equally interesting. 


Game opens at Progressive Farmer’s, NEXT WEEK. 
“The New Rhubarb Culture” tells everything, price 50c. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, New York. 





Progressive 
Gardening 


The 20th Century Game. 
No Booby or Consolation 
























BEST SPRING MEDICINE, 


The Palm Given to Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura. 


That Grand Jury, the People, Have 
So Decided. 


Used by Hundreds of Thousands in 
Spring as a Blood Medicine. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura biooa and nerve 
remedy is indeed ‘‘The World’s Great Spring 
Medicine.” It has come to be recognized 
by almost everybody as the best possible 
spring medicine to take, and hundreds of 
thousands of our people use it during the 
trying spring months, to tone up anew the 
relaxed nerves, and re-invigorate and en- 
rich the blood.’ 

A spring medicine is a necessity if one 
wishes to keep in perfect health and vigor 
during the changes from winter to sum- 
This grand spring tonic, this perfect 
spring medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, is exactly what the sys- 
tem needs at this season. It not only pu- 
rifies, but makes rich, red blood; it not only 
strengthens and invigorates the 


mer. 


nervous 

system, but re-ener'’gizes and revitalizes the 
nerves by feeding them with renewed nerve 

It is not only an aid to 
Gigestion, but it creates a regular, natural 
and healthy action of the bowels, liver, kid- 
neys, which in the spring are always slug- 
gish and inactive. 

In fact, it is just what people need to 
make them well and keep them well dur- 
ing these months, so threatening to the 
health of all, and when it is considered that 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy is made entirely from pure, health- 
giving vegetable remedies, and that people 
give it more testimonials of cure than any 
other remedy on earth, no one can doubt 
that it is the very best spring remedy for 
everybody to use. 

Mr. Gustave Lelbach, of 337 First St.,,. 
Jersey City, N. J., says: 

“T was troubled with sick headaches and 
could not sleep on account of the pains in 
my head. I was suffering night and day 
with dyspepsia, could not eat anything, my 
stomach would sour so. I had to starve 
myself to have any ease. I had to give up 
work at last, I was so nervous and miser- 
able, and I was falling away in flesh so that 
my friends hardly knew me. I tried several 
remedies, but without avail. At last some- 
one recommended Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. I tried one bottle 
and began to improve. I started in to eat 
all right; then I picked up my health; my 
headaches disappeared, and my weakness 
and sour stomach went away. I used.three 
bottles, and could sleep All night with ease; 
I used six bottles, and felt like a new man. 
I can now do a hard day’s work without 
any trouble, and I am as happy as a bird 
in spring. I was so miserable, always suf- 

"fering, always in pain,~but now I am like 
a new man.” 

Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy this spring, for it is the discovery 
end prescription of a well-known physician, 
Dr. Greene, of 35 W. 14th St., New York 
City, who is responsible for its beneficial 
‘action,’and who can be consulted free of 
charge, personally or by letter. 


force and power. 


q 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


PREPARE FOR SPRING. 





TAKE DR, GREENE'S -NERVURA BLOOD 
AND NERVE REMEDY, 





THE BEST SPRING REMEDY TO TAKE FOR YOUR BLOOD, 
NERVES, STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS, 





Cured of Sleeplessness, Dizziness, 
and Palpitation of the Heart. 
Mrs. David Dougan, Elizabethtown, N, Y., 

says: 

“T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for three years. I have 
been troubled with palpitation of the heart, 


dizziness and sleeplessness, and during this | 


time I tried several kinds of medicines with- 
out good results. I have derived great good 





Mrs. DAVID DOUGAN, 


from the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and 
always considered it ‘my medicine.’ A 
friend of mine said she had known of doc- 
tors who had recommended it for their pa- 
tients in cases like mine, and she felt sure 
it would do me good. I am thankful to say 
that she was right, for it did for me all that 
she recommended for it. I gladiy recom- 
mend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to all, and I often advise people to 
use it.” 


Run Down from Spring Debility, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura Cured Him. 


Lieut. John H. Wales, Jr., @f the N. S&S. 
Bean Steain Fire Engine Co., of 19 Water 
St., Manchester, N. H., says: 

“A year ago this spring I took Dr- 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
for a spring tonic and a general run-down 





JonN H. Wares, JE. 


feeling. I was troubled with indigestion 
also, and suffered with the piles to a great 


extent. I took two bottles of Dr. Greene's 
Nervura biood and nerve remedy, and am 
free to say that the prescription helped me 
raateriaHy. I would recommend the med- 
icine to anyone.” 


! 
| 








Cured of Dyspepsia and Spring De- 
bility by Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


Mr. Vernon L. Small, who is a teacher of 
South Deer Isle, Me., says: 

“In the spring of 1899, owing to. close ap< 
plication to mental work and indoor con- 
finement, I became afflicted with nervous 
dyspepsia to such an extent that I was 
obliged to give up the -work..in which I 
was engaged. I was completely run down 






VERNON L. SMALL. 


and could eat scarcely anything. A prom- 
inent physician whom consulted told me 
that I was on the road to nervous pros- 
tration. On the advice of a friend I be- 
gan taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and after taking three bot- 
tles my health was greatly improved. I 
was able to resume work again, and could 
eat anything without its hurting me. I 
would recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy to anyone similarly 
afflicted.” 


Cured of Kidney and Liver Trouble. 


Mrs. Josephine Deagle, 29 Vine St., 
Charlestown, Mass., says: 

“T desire very much to add my testimo- 
nial as to the value of that wonderful med- 
icine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. I had suffered from great pain 
and difficulty in passing water, and after 
taking five bottles of Nervura I had a stone 


x 


Mrs. JosePHIne DEAGLE. 


come from my bladder as large as a date 
stone, since which time I have had no trou- 
ble. I would recommend Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy to all who 
suffer from liver, kidney, or bladder trou- 
bles. It certainly cured meé and will do 
all that is claimed for it.”’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“0K” POTATO 


| DIGGER 











Guaranteed to do as good work in the same field as any four horse elevator digger on the market, price 
one-half, draft one-half, cost per year for repairs one-fifth. Guaranteed to dig as clean asa man can with 
fork. Will make digging potatoes as easy, simple and inexpensive as cutting grass. 

.Would such a digger please you? Will you buy such a digger? 

We take all the risk; unsatisfactory work in your field means no sale. Every farmer who grows five 
acres or more of potatoes is interested. We wish to hear from all such. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 
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Paying Crops Insured 


Surface cultivation insures paying crops. 
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Paint Without Oil. 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 















Hallock’s “Success” 47: Weeder 
and CULTIVATOR o 


stands for both. We are here 
to tell you all about it, if you 
will give us a chance. 


HALLOCK WEEDER & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 804, York, Pa. 

















LIMITED SUPPLIES 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—25,000 squares 

BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 

in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Flat, 

Corrugated or “V” Crimped, complete with 

poiat and nails, Per 100 Square Feet $1 75 
@ bave higher_grades_also. bd 











A million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
Sales. We guarantee to save you from 25 to 
_ 60 per cent. We have a job in 
|_ENDLESS ‘THRASHER BELTS. 
i an iPE €b ices, | ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N° 25 
n eaving of 80'per cont, | CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING C0. 


~- WEST 35™ & IRON STS., 


Mur mtn 











BULL- STRONG} 


ones PIG-TIGHT cece 
An lllinois farmer said that aft- 
4 nerves he aaa fully 200 bush- 
oose oats on the und 

that he could not secure any ben 
efit from, because the ‘fence 
around the field would not turn 
Wes hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
§ He also said, all this would have 
been saved if he had used the 








of Colorado. 







Waukegan, 





EVERGREENS, 


facgesteted’in Amep 
ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 


and Douglas Spruce 


BR. DOUGLAS’ BONS 
2 tL 





Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Spring Fence, and the value 
S would ve gone a long ways 
towards poyine cost’of the fence, 
With the uple» Machine 
any farmer can e it himse 
mat the actual cost of the wire. 
© free for the asking, 


Cash For Your Farm 


may be obtained through me. No matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and learn 
my plan, W. M. Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





A Free Trial Package Is Mailed To 
Every One Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. ¥., has discovered « process of making 4 new 
of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 





The Discoverer of Powdrpaint. 


Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmer a dry pow- 
der and all that is required is cold water to make 
a po weather proof, fire proof and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone, 
brick and plaster, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth what the farmer has 
heretofore had to pay for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, C.; North St., Adams, N. 
Y., and he will send you a free trial of his new dis- 
covery, also color card and full information show- 
ing how you can save a good many dollars. Write 
to-day. 
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